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How's Your Second Chapter Coming? 


OU’VE dreamed of writing that novel, or you’ve started it and can’t 

get past chapter one, or you've finished it and know it needs revision 
but—BUT! I know. You haven’t time. It isn’t as good as your wife thought 
it would be. Quite possibly you don’t think much of it yourself. You may 
have decided you’re not a genius; you’ve crawled under your typewriter and 
decided you’re not a novelist. 


BUT WAIT! Maybe there’s hope. To help you solve your crisis, you'll 
need someone who believes in you, is tough enough to tell the truth, to make 
you work, to demand your best. He should be able to explain your rejections, 
solve your plotting problems, understand your ideas, interpret your audience, 
keep you up to date, and help you sell. Being that man is my business. You 
have my address. 


WHAT DO YOU DO FIRST? Write a letter and tell me what’s doing with 
that novel. You will receive in return a personal letter from me together with 
our free pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which tells about the noted novelists 
and story writers whose crises we have helped solve. It will tell you also about 
my book, The Technique of the Novel, which is now the standard work for as 
yet unarrived novelists. This book was published by Lippincott’s and sold out, 
whereupon I took over the printing myself in order to make available a less 
expensive edition. I sell it by mail on order for $2.00, slightly more than half 
the former price. 

SHORT STORY WRITERS: Fees for a manuscript, fact or fiction, up to 
5,000: $7 for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why), 
$15 for a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue-penciling, if necessary). Full 
information in “Literary Services” pamphlet, free on request. This pamphlet 
also contains complete details about Fundamentals of Fiction, our course in 
plotting. 
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MI Needs Kinks, Features 
Sir: 

We are always looking for good helpful kinks 
for Mechanix Illustrated and there is a steady 
market here for contributors of them. We are 
especially interested in novel short cuts and 
homemade gadgets which enable the hobbyist 
to work more quickly and more efficiently in his 
workshop, on his car or with his camera. A 
regular monthly department, “Freddie Fumbles,” 
features a solution to a common workshop prob- 
lem and we pay $10 for acceptable suggestions. 
For other kinks we pay $5 and $7.50. 

In the feature section, we are always in the 
market for money-making idea articles which 
relate the personal experience of someone who 
has turned a clever idea into a profitable busi- 
ness. These articles run about 1,500 words in 
length and we pay up to $200 for them. 

WixuiaM L. Parker, Editor 
Mechanix Illustrated 
67 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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the short-short story 


The short-short story is a challenge to any writer. Into its sharply 
limited dimensions must be compressed all the essential ele- 
ments of mood, plot, suspense, action, and climax. 

Here are fifty short-shorts selected from This Week Magazine 
... Stories by experts in the form. They were chosen as examples 
of what is bought by the editors of a great mass-audience 


A practical, fact-packed essay by Stewart BEacu, Executive 
Editor of This Week, tells “How to Write a Short-Short Story”, 


explains basic structure, shows how the author proceeds from 
story-idea to finish. As illustration, there is a full analysis of 


This Week’s 
- Short-Short Stories 


$10,000 Novel Contest 
Sir: 

The Harper $10,000 Prize Novel Contest for 
1954 opened June 1, 1953, and will close June 1, 
1954. The judges are A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Orville 
Prescott, and Bernard DeVoto. 

The contest is designed to give recognition to 
a work of outstanding merit in the field of fiction. 
The rules do not limit the works to first novels, 
although it is the publisher’s hope that the award 
may give encouragement to a new and perhaps 
unknown author. 

The contest is not limited to citizens of the 
United States, but only manuscripts hitherto un- 
published in the English language may be sub- 
mitted. No manuscript containing less than 
30,000 words shall be considered a novel, and 
preference shall be given in general to manu- 
scripts of full novel length (60,000 to 150,000 
words ). 

To the author of the prize novel, Harper & 
Brothers will pay the sum of $10,000 as follows: 
$2,000 as an outright prize, independent of roy- 
alties, and $8,000 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties to be paid six months after publication. 
The novel will be published early in 1955. 


Harper Prize Novet Contest 
Harper & Brothers 

49 East 33rd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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Edited by STEWART BEACH 


ELLERY QUEEN 
<4 and many others 
At all bookstores, $3.00. RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. Nuthin 





z Dicest, 22 East 12th St. 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 33, No. 6. Entered as second-class matter, April 


THe Warrer’s 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di 


t Publishing Co. Monthly, 
1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











Better Living Changes Editor, Needs 
Sir: 

Thank you for your help to Better Living dur- 
ing the last two years. As you know, the maga- 
zine has a new executive staff, and its fiction and 
non-fiction requirements have changed rather 
radically. I will keep you up-to-date on the kind 
of editorial material we want to buy as our plans 
become more fixed. For the time being, we are 
interested in these categories only: 

Fiction: books, before publication, for conden- 
sation; published books for digest; short-short 
stories; stories for children, aged three-years-old 
and up. 

Non-fiction: biographies, before publication, 
for condensation; books, before publication, about 
definite personalities or ways of life; service 
books, before publication, on handling money, 
child care; etc.—or any of the above three for 
digest after publication; special-report articles on 
subjects that interest women: medicine, health, 
psycholegy, child care, finances, etc.; stories 
about personalities in the fashion, beauty, home 
decorating, food, child care, medical fields. 
BARBARA Hewson, Editor 
Better Living 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Free W.D.’s And W.Y.B.’s 
Sir: 

I have the Writer’s Year Boox for 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1943, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 
and 1951, which I will be glad to send to any of 
your readers—for free—if they will send the 
postage. Mailed singly, each magazine will take 
a one-pound rate for whatever the reader’s zone 
is. These magazines are all in good condition. 

I also have the Wartrer’s Dicest, April 
through December of 1948, all 12 issues of 1949, 
and January through August of 1950. I will be 
glad to send any of these to any reader—for 
free—if he will send the postage. Figure five 


cents postage on each magazine, if mailed 
separately. 

Cunt Murpock 

P.O. Box 419 


Upland, California 


“My Editor Of The Year” 
Sir: 

Duane L. Doty, editor of Holstein Michigander 
in Litchfield, Mich., not only bought a little 
story from me for $25, but returned the ac- 
companying pictures after using them and told 
me where I could sell another version of the 
same article. 

Bruce UNDERWOOD 
211 South 8th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 








$3,500 For Juvenile Book 
Sir: 

J. B. Lippincott Company and the magazine 
Seventeen are co-sponsoring a second literary 
competition with a total prize of $3,500 for the 
best manuscript of a maturely-conceived novel 
for young people. The aim of the contest is to 
encourage the writing of novels of high quality 
for adolescents, with modern settings, which hon- 
estly and thoughtfully depict the growing-up 
experiences and the problems of today’s teen- 
agers. 

An outright prize of $1000, of which $500 will 
be paid by J. B. Lippincott Company and the 
other $500 by Seventeen, will be awarded to the 
author of the acceptable manuscript, between 
45,000 and 70,000 words, which best fits the 
specifications. The rest of the prize will consist 
of $1,250 to be paid by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany as a cash advance against royalties for book 
and allied rights and $1,250 to be paid by 
Seventeen for first serial rights. 

All manuscripts submitted, whether prize win- 
ners or not, will be considered as offered to 
Lippincott for book publication and to Seventeen 
for serialization on standard terms, The closing 
date for submission of manuscripts is February 
28, 1954. Contest details may be obtained by 
writing to: 

LipPINCOTT-SEVENTEEN 
Prize Nove, GontTest 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


3c A Word 
Sir: 

We need illustrated material on antique fire- 
arms, edged weapons, armor and related col- 
lectors’ items. 

Feature articles, which must be on specific 
subjects, run from 1,000 to 2,500 words, with an 
average of half a dozen photos or drawings. We 
also have sections on cartridges, book reviews 
(old and new), “Collection of the Month,” “Per- 
sonality of the Month,” care and repair of arms, 
and muzzle loaders (shooters). We use four or 
five cartoons and a 400-word editorial per month. 

About 75% of the material is free-lance, 
around half of that on assignment. We are also 
looking for regional correspondents (whom we 
equip with press cards) to report exhibitions, 
antique shows, club meetings, auctions, etc. 

Although the Journal goes to museum curators, 
professors of history, wealthy collettors, and arms 
dealers (as well as to plain Joe gun nuts), our 
slant is that of a typical man’s magazine. Rates 
are 3c a word and $3 a picture. All material 
submitted is acknowledged within one week after 
receipt. 

AL GriFFINn, Editor 
Antique Arms Journal 
82 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned 
how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck — it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 


FLASH: See the June 13th issue of our top national weekly. The new 8-part serial, AMBUSH 
; "AT GHOST CREEK, and the short story, SUSPECTED GUEST, both of which appear 
in that issue, were placed by this agency. And the authors of these 4-figure and 5-figure scripts came 
to me as beginners. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at Y2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


iF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER I must charge fees until] I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work, with revision and replot suggestions if it can be made salable (no charge for 
resubmission) ; or my recommendation of suitable scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. 








A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





















Writing for the Catholic Press? 


YOU NEED 
The National Catholic Almanac 


for 1953 


Contains, in concise, ready-reference 
form, everything you need to know for 
the correct background of that Catholic 
article or story. Over 800 pages (4,500 
entries, indexed and cross-indexed) of 
current, authoritative information. 

The 1953 edition also includes a 
WRITER’S MARKET, listing rates and 
requirements of Catholic periodicals in 
need of manuscripts. 


$2.50; Clothbound $3.00 
Order from your bookstore or direct from 
Dept. 4-1824 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 








ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


Writer and writer's coach will conduct lecture-workshop ses- 
sions. Complete capsule course Monday through Friday each 
week. $15.00. With detailed written criticism of short-story 
or article, $20.00. My students and I have contributed more 
than five hundred verses, articles and short-stories to national 
magazines including Ladies’ Home —_ ae True, Modern Ro- 
mances, True Senet Gf Writer's Diges etc. Doubleday has 
scheduled a novel of mine for publicstion this year, 
method works. 


LEONARD SNYDER Association Camp, Colorado 
‘or advance information: 
202 West 10th Street, New York 14, New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 











An Old Friend 
Sir: 

I was sorry to hear of the death of Harriet 
Bradfield. When I started writing for money in 
the late 30’s, Bradfield’s letter provided me not 
only with where-to-send information but kept me 
excited about what you could do in magazines 
if you learned how. I was in Kansas City, far 
from editors, and I needed her. Although I never 
met Harriet, she most certainly exerted an in- 
fluence on me. 

I just signed a contract with Doubleday for a 
novel, my first after all these years of crimes 
and confessions. Kind of a landmark. But no 
money it makes will ever look as karge to me 
as that first $2.13 check from David C. Cook 
long ago. 

LEONARD SNYDER 
202 West 10th Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Last Call For Follett Award 
Sir: 

The 5th Annual Charles W. Follett Award 
Competition for a worthy contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature, which opened on January 1 of 
this year, will close on July 1. In previous years 
the closing date was August 1. 

The Award consists of $3000 and a gold 
medal. A brochure and entry blank may be 
obtained by writing to: 

Tue CuHarves W. FoLttett AwarpD 
1255 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Proposition 
Sir: 

Is there a free lancer living in Richmond, Va., 
who would be interested in collaborating on a 
human-interest article? While living in New 
York, I am unable to do adequate research work 
on it. If someone living in Richmond would 
like to do that, then I’ll write the article on a 
50-50 basis. 

Hucu C. Namias 
c/o Hopkins 

90 Bedford St. 
New York 14, N. Y. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Rec d 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











if you want results: 


Betore sending your 
can help you, ‘ 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








m't market haphazardly and write hig ipl 
manuscript. Th f you 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our free detailed circular 
fee is very low want to sell we 
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First Sales For South African 
Sir: 

Had I, through a persecution complex, made 
a hobby out of collecting rejection slips, I could 
have accumulated quite a decent pile—the result 
of several years of literary labour. Instead, they 
all went into the fire with their respective stories. 
And my heart. 

When Zoa Sherburne’s “How to Write Slick 
Short-Shorts” appeared in the January issue of 
the Dicrest, I studied the article and sat down 
in a do-or-die frame of mind to produce a salable 
story. And I did just that. My short-short “Pink 
Ribbon” (1,500 words) sold for £5. 

Now the editress of a national magazine has 
informed me that my story “Gift Package” has 
been accepted at a payment of nine guineas, I 
received her letter on the 7th April, my 20th 
birthday, incidentally. 

ARTHUR M. VAN BuREN-SCHELE 
P. O. Box 751 

Johannesburg, Transvaal 

South Africa 


New Salesman’s Mag 
Sir: 

Salesman’s Digest will be a pocket-sized pub- 
lication carrying no advertising. It is designed 
for the salesmen who work for large corporations 
rather than the individual entrepreneurs who are 
usually called “specialty” salesmen. Ordinarily, 
this latter group are more interested in direct 
or door-to-door selling. 

We are interested in factual, but inspirational 
articles which will be of interest to salesmen 
and also the management executives who direct 
the salesmen. We have found that the best 
method of presentation is to take a well-known 
salesman, or sales manager, and highlight some 
of his ideas in an informal, interesting manner. 
Of course, if any of your readers have discovered 
material which bears on selling, such as historical, 
biblical, or similar material, we would be very 
glad to be queried on it. We are also in the 
market for: 

1. Crossword puzzles, custom tailored to in- 

terest salesmen. 

2. Quizzes which have selling or sales as their 

theme. 


Ww 


. Down-to-earth poetry either about salesmen 
or selling. This should have a humorous 
slant, if possible. 

4. Cartoons depicting salesmen in action. 

We guarantee a prompt report and pay 
generous rates. Payment will be upon accept- 
ance at all times. 

Grorce H. CANTRELL 
Executive Vice President 

Salesman’s Digest 
21 West Huron St. 

Chicago 10, II. 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy guaranteed. Minor corrections in 
spelling, grammar. Carbon free. Mailed flat. 24 hour 
service. 55c per 1000 words counted or 15c page 
uncounted. Minimum charge $1.00. Postage extra. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 
P. O. Box 524, WD-1, Sacramento, California 











OUT-OF-PRINT “TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied. All 
Family and Rng Witetarine, eo? a4 
magazine back numbers supplied. Send your iet of 
wants. No obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. We 
also supply all current books a tail store prices—postpaid,. 
We also supply current books at regular bookstore prices, 
postpaid. 
Also consult us on all your book problems 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


— West 48th Street, ept. ew York 36, N. Y. 
.B. We also BUY books e... oo. "ieee list. 











“THE BEST 


| dictionary for general and | 
| college use.” 

— Prof. ROBERT HILLYER 
i University of Delaware 





i Most panera ogg definitions 
— most up-to-date 
I vocabulary 












At your 
bookseller’s $5 | 
Thumb-indexed $6 4 


& THE wort PUBLISHING comPANY @ 
am CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK os 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 


Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Appraisal of novels—$5. 

(Phone SU 13458) 

5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20c per Finished Page 
lc a Line for Poetry 
Punctuation and Spelling errors corrected. Carbon free. 
You supply postage. Query first. 


FRANCINE FREEDMAN 
14 Jamaica Way Court Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 








SHORTHAND in 


Famous wi nag nape Be + phen 120 words 
per minute. no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Eunai ont ‘oR leaeh, write, transcribe. 
Low coat. 150,000 tausrht by mail. Also typ- 
ing. Oth vear. Write for FREE booklet to: 
J 
: WEEKS 
Dept. 6706-3 AT HOME 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 








THE FICTION 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Short Story — Novel — Juveniles 
Distinguished staff of authors, critics, instructors, and 
lecturers. August 16-29 


For information: Walter Hendricks, Putney, Vt. 











NO - SKIP-LIN-R 
Size: 9!/.”x13” 
Sturdy Easel 
Brown Masonite 


Brass Trimmings 





Ivory Liner 


Ideal for holding your manuscript. Keeps copy 
before you at all times. A touch of the liner 
moves it up or down. Folds flat when not in use. 


Postpaid $4.98 No C.0.D.'s 


KAYE LELAND 


Sole Distributor 
51 E. 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











More Family Stuff 
Sir: 

Since our family department is being ex. 
panded from one page to between two and three, 
we will be able to use more material from now 
on. 

The “Family Fare” department of The Chris- 
tian Advocate needs stories for children of all 
ages and especially for all-family reading, short 
articles to stimulate Christian family life, human- 
interest fillers, poems, prayers, quizzes, puzzles, 
things to do and make. Fiction stories with 
biblical and historical background, missionary 
emphasis, and everyday problems and settings 
are used. Lesson must be indirect, without 
preaching, and the material entertaining and 
well written. Originality and variety are stressed. 
Development of Christian personality in growing 
children is central aim of the department. We 
use stories up to 1500 words. Payment is 1¥c 
per word, on acceptance. 

Mrs. Frances DunLAPp HERON 
Home Editor 

The Christian Advocate 

740 Rush Street 

Chicago 11, IIl. 


We Own Up 
Sir: 

Phyllis Diller’s “Rejection of the Year’ failed 
to amuse me, although the Diller obviously 
thought it a dilly. Its humor is in the same 
category with tripping a cripple. Miss Diller 
probably got a big kick out of tying tin cans to 
a doggie’s tail in her youth. 

At best rejection slips are heartbreaking. For- 
tunately, most editors manage to soften the 
blow with kindness instead of resorting to irony. 

The lady was so confident you’d find her 
little gem amusing. Did it really give you a 
chuckle ? 

HELEN McKIMMoN 
2026 Tangerine Ave. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


e At the risk of losing subscribers, we have to 
admit that it did.—Ed. 


First Sale—Thanks To Oursler 
Sir: 

Looking over my W.D.’s two weeks ago, I 
came across an article by Will Oursler telling 
about the query method. I followed his advice 
to the “t’” and sold the first article I sent out. 
My first $25 check! I’d been barking my shins 
against editors’ doors for three years! 

But what gets me is that, after those years of 
frustration, typing, and expense, relatives greet 
my first sale with: “My, aren’t you the lucky 
one!” 

Mrs. Erne F. Brack 
5148 Viola St. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa 
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Want To Sell Foreign Rights? 
Sir: 

Through our representatives in Australia, 
Japan, Continental Europe, Latin America, the 
Scandinavian countries and South Africa we are 
now prepared to syndicate foreign broadcast 
rights to radio and television scripts that have 
been produced in this country. 

The deal is the usual syndication arrangement: 
a 50-50 split between the Syndicate and the 
owner of the rights on the gross proceeds of all 
such foreign sales we make. The Radio Writers 
Guild has gotten out a bulletin to its members 
on this operation of ours, but it’s possible that 
some of your readers who have such material 
aren't RWG members. 

I’m open for practically every type of ma- 
terial, with cultural and/or educational programs, 
science-fiction material and shows with strong 
emotional appeal preferred. I’m _ particularly 
interested in getting complete series wherever 
possible, since our representatives can sell whole 
packages more easily than single-shot shows. 

The world market on such rights is roughly 
about $25 to $35 per half-hour shot, though it 
may run a little higher. While this doesn’t 
represent any overnight bonanza, it does offer 
the chance of additional revenue from material 
that is otherwise dead. 

I'd prefer to have writers get in touch with 
me at this office before sending any scripts. The 





How Much SHOULD You Pay 


actual scripts are to be accompanied by a signed 
agreement (which I'll send the writers) covering 
terms, 

I’m also interested in obtaining for overseas 
syndication books and short stories that have 
been published here. The returns from these 
run slightly lower than on the broadcast ma- 
terial. 

Since this Syndicate has been in business for 
a number of years, writers can be sure of having 
their material returned. And there was a piec: 
about my affiliation with Transworld on pag 
1959 of the May 9 Publishers Weekly. 

WALTER HaRTMAN 
Transworld Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
23 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
“I Believe” 
Sir: 

I would like to thank Madison Cooper for hav- 
ing written “My Town: Sironia, Texas” and you 
for having published it. My first story submitted 
to a publisher has just been rejected. At this 
moment of pause, after my first set-back, Cooper's 
down-to-earth advice to “sit down and stay down 
and succeed” is just what I need. I think that 
his article might well be enshrined as a basic 
article of faith by every beginning writer. 

Len TILLEY 
587 Pine Avenue, 
St. Lambert, P. Q. 





For A Good Course In Writing? 


Are you quite certain that you must lay out a three figure sum for a course in writing? Must 
a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you can have simpli- 
fication and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 

One of our students for whom we made her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 


“I cannot recommend your course too highly! 


What impressed me is the way you tore away 


the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short con- 
structive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff. 


WHY BUY "UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a superduper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 


many, many writers sell in less than three months. 
Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales, (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 


STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton - Mifflin, Gold Medal, (even a book choice club) to mention 


only a few. It is a = record. We are proud of 
our record of sales for students, of what we give 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
East 45th Street 


you for your investment—of the name of the 
author who wrote the course (information you 
don’t always get.) This course was written by 
Jack Woodford, author of the incomparable 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING 
& SELLING), and about 40 other books, many 
of them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 

COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 


New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have 
() TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Licensed as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritiING PLAN 
Novel WRITINC PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











AN ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY 


DONE BY THE AUTHOR 


Tells how his story was developed from 
an Idea; then peat en it, page by page 
(story and analysis side by side) in such a 
single, concise way that you can apply 
his methods to your own stories. 


ok. PET EETET ETE 


EDWARD S. FOX 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Fia. 














Writer Forbes had bleary orbs, 
Cramped digits, inflamed pleura; 

Until a friend, who feared the end, 
Tipped him off to CONTOURA.* 


*The Portable Photo-Copier 


Cuts as much as 80% off copying time. 
Copies anything, anywhere. Fits in briefcase. 
Light and easy to use. 

@ ONLY one that copies curved text near binding 

of thick volumes. 

@ For permanent copies of magazine articles, ex- 
cerpts from books, lecture notes, diagrams, 
charts, graphs, reports, letters, maps, notes, 
tables, photos, documents — anything printed, 
written, typed or drawn. Use whereever the ma- 
terial-to-be-copied is. Makes letter-perfect copies 
in seconds. Accurate, guaranteed. Research 
model, $39; Legal model, $59—both complete. 


Write for Free Folder 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 
396 High Street Deep River, Conn. 














He Wants To Help Leavy 
Sir: 

I have the buck—I mean the buck you passed 
in the May “Forum” when you published the 
lament of M. A. Leavy, the New Jersey gentle- 
man who asks: “How do you break into the trade 
journal field?” 

Right off the bat, Brother Leavy has put the 
wrong foot forward. “Trade journals” is a thread- 
bare phrase. Those of us who write for business 
publications never utter those two words. Pub- 
lishers of such periodicals took themselves seri- 
ously enough many years ago to form two major 
association headquarters, ABP (Associated Busi- 
ness Publications) and National Business Publi- 
cations (NBP), with headquarters in New York 
and Washington, respectively. Both offices pub- 
lish newsletters, usually monthly. I suggest that 
Leavy or others interested in this writing field 
contact ABP and NBP and ask for brochures. 

Leavy’s situation as an unconnected but am- 
bitious business writer is somewhat different from 
mine, and yet similar as regards time-consuming 
interviews with executives in industry. I am offi- 
cially listed as Chicago Editor on the masthead 
of Sales Management, published by Bill Bros. 
Publishing Corp. And on the masthead of the 
Hotel World-Review, I’m found as “Dave Atchi- 
son, Contributing Editor.” Three other New 
York-published magazines do not list my name, 
but carry my Chicago-Midwest news each month. 
These are: American Exporter, Premium Prac- 
tice, and Fuel Oil News. 

My suggestion to Leavy, before he sets up an 
interview with any person who has a story to 
tell, would be this: choose the industrial field in 
which you want to write. Don’t concern your- 
self with such magazines as Domestic Engineering 
if you’re not genuinely interested in home heating 
plants, bathroom fixtures, etc. 

Next, latch onto a copy of Ayer’s indispensable 
big, green book and check through it, making a 
list of magazines in line with your interests. 
Take this list to a magazine store similar to the 
Postoffice News, in Chicago, where every con- 
ceivable type of magazine and book is sold. 
Either buy or look at your magazines, noting the 
names of the editor or managing editor of each. 
Write letters to these people. Sell yourself to 
them. Convince them that you have at your 
fingertips articles never before covered by a 
magazine in their field, and itemize a few of 
your ideas to show them you aren’t fooling. Tell 
them that you are available as a contributor, or 
regular correspondent, or even field editor. 

When you get the green light to go ahead on 
one of your story ideas, then is the time to con- 
tact your businessman or executive. Then and 
only then do you have the authority to tell him 
that you are the territorial correspondent or staff 
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field writer for Scrap Uranium Journal, or what- 
ever. The interviewee is confident that his time 
won’t be wasted in talking to you. 

Once your story is published, you can branch 
out. Since the average field editor can support a 
wife and two kids easily on the “take” from one 
magazine providing that magazine is Collier’s 
or Look, the field editor for business publications 
must build himself a “stable” of them if he is to 
survive. Once you’re in print you can truthfully 
say to another editor (whose magazine covers a 
different field) that you are the staff man for 
Scrap Uranium Journal on a free-lance basis and 
that, since you arrange your own work day, you 
feel you could “double in brass” and do some 
coverage for him on the same basis. 

Davip J. ATCHISON 
Sales Management, et al. 
Chicago, II. 


So Does He 
Sir: 

Perhaps my own experience in breaking into 
the trade journal field might help M. A. Leavy. 

The first article I wrote was suggested by the 
opening of an unusual baby-sitting service in con- 
junction with a children’s shoe store. I queried 
the editor of Infant’s and Children’s Review and 
she said they would be interested. This gave me 
the necessary “in” for the prospective interview. 
The manager was most cooperative and the rest 
was up to me. 

I have followed the same procedure ever since, 
getting a line on the story first, querying an edi- 
tor, and if he shows interest the story is as good 
as sold. If Leavy is going into the trade with the 
idea that the chances of a sale are 10 to 1 against 
him, he better quit before he starts. There is no 
field where breaking in is quite so easy, if you 
have the necessary enthusiasm. 

Another way to assure yourself of a steady 
supply of small checks each month is to establish 
yourself as a regional correspondent for trade 
papers. Many of them are crying for coverage 
from certain sections of the country. This is 
strictly a hit-and-miss proposition, since they may 
already have coverage from the area in which 
you live, but by continuous queries you will 
eventually land some fair accounts. A year ago 
I had one, and a local one at that. Now I have 
four which are national in scope and I’m still 
adding to my string. 

Basically, it all boils down to finding your 
story lead first, finding an editor who is interested, 
and then getting the story. But in case Leavy 
gets discouraged, here’s another personal note: 
I got the bug when I was 17 and I was 32 be- 
fore I started seiling. 

Homer HaTHAWAY 
1620 Maple Ave. 
Everett, Wash. 


Sells Story After 

5 Weeks of Training 

“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail.""—Cloyce Carter, 4140 
Seventh St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S* MANY people with the “‘germ’”’ of writing in them 





he 


simply can’t get started. The suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imagin barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done 7 so-called “‘unknowns.”’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. ere is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
NY Institute of America, One Park Avenue, ~ York 

. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 





aay Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicgst, June. 


Mr. 
Mrs. eee eee reer seer eseeseesesesesesesesesesesesesesess 
Miss 
SEY aid ition wiangw uae nas tne eakes Sage ke Rhee ae ae east ete 
Se ash sin ca ciecaes ee its cowssawens 
All cor a fidential. No sal will call... 7-H-593 





(0 Check here if Veteran. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 

















We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
== {Incorporated 1920) 

CCE hy Fes DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
ae Hn PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Up To $15,000 For Canadian Novel 
Sir: 

Maclean’s Magazine is prepared to spend up 
to $15,000 a year to stimulate the writing of 
good Canadian novels through the establish- 
ment of a Maclean’s Novel Award of $5,000 for 
such a novel. We expect to make at least one 
award a year and are prepared to make as many 
as three. 

The magazine is interested primarily in good 
creative fiction. Literary merit will be the chief 
criterion in selecting award-winning novels. The 
Award is wide open to all writers, professional 
or amateur. Any Canadian citizen who writes a 
novel on any subject is eligible for the award. 
A non-Canadian is eligible if he writes a novel 
with a strong Canadian theme. 

The magazine has set up few rules for the 
Award. Anyone can submit a novel at any time 
and we’ll consider it immediately. This is not a 
contest in the ordinary sense. Award-winning 
novels will be published, in excerpt form, in the 
magazine. After publication in Maclean’s all 
further rights will revert to the authors who will 
be free to make their own arrangements for 
book publication both in Canada and elsewhere. 

The establishment of the Award is admittedly 
a gamble, but we .hope it will stimulate more 
Canadians to write good novels as well as create 
added interest among the Canadian reading 
public in Canada’s own literature. 

Ratpu ALLEN, Editor 
Maclean’s 

481 University Ave. 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 


Best-Laid Plans 
Sir: 

Our company is closing down my department 
and I will be leaving soon, either to free lance 
again or to make better connections elsewhere. 
Whatever the case, I will not be around to 
follow up on the great plans I have developed 
around Seymour by-products. After June 1, or 
sooner, it is quite possible that some contributions 
may arrive here to be lost with less important 
mail. I will not be able to guarantee safe return, 
as in the past, even if return postage is enclosed. 

Please inform my writer friends that Seymour 
will no longer be in the market for manuscripts 
or pictures relating to Seymour Fish Bait or 
Seymour Trapping Bait. 

The response to your previous announcements 
has been good. I have met a number of interest- 
ing writers through correspondence. It is with 
regret that I make this announcement, but I am 
confident you and your readers will understand. 

DARRELL WARD 
The Seymour Packing Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 


¢ We do understand—and we wish you the 


best of luck.—Ed. 





YOU NEED HELP 


yOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 

PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to all kinds 
of markets including the top slicks. She has taught hun- 
dreds of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn College and in 
her own classes. 


yOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 

PAULINE BLOOM has been a ee of the Authors’ 
Guild Council, a Chairman of the P sd Writers’ Sec- 
tion of the Authors’ League of America. She teaches short 
story and novel writing at Brooklyn College. Her corre- 
spondence course is licensed under New York State laws. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
In this course you master one technical point at a time, 
and use it immediately in the actual creation of a story. 
Pauline Bloom criticizes your work not after the story is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the structure of your story, but ST — 
STEP, as the story is planned and written. You co 
your mistakes as you go along and YOU FEEL SEC URE 
ABOUT THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 
THIS IS A NEW COURSE BASED ON MARKETS AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH EXIST TODAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s “ie with your story 
and what to do to make it right. 00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per keen words for 
scripts of 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 

Personal consultation by arrangement 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PAULINE BLOOM wesneer - WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brook oe N. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


accurately and neatly typed on good grade bond paper. 
$1.00 per 1,000 words. Minor corrections, carbon copy. 
extra first page. 

MARY ANN SAYEGH, 
4719-6th Avenue Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


ra 








“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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SMLA receives over 500 editorial checks each month. Typical checks are shown above. 
SERVICE: 
. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale, And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10° on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NY. 36, NY. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
A man whose business is selling the literary efforts of other writers should finally come 
to know what makes a story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of 
New York’s literary agents. His book has very little of the theorizing which often proves quite 
worthless, but is instead crammed with practical technique which will prove invaluable to the 
beginner . . . And, we might add, it would not hurt some of the old timers to take a look at it, 
either...” Minneapolis Tribune 

Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the alsa neds and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16 
































THE SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


—there’s no market in the world like it! 


By S. A. Schreiner, Jr. 
Parade Staff Writer 


Too MANY WRITERS still make the mistake 
of treating the supplements as they would 
subscription magazines. Yet the most ob- 
vious fact about any Sunday magazine is 
its connection with a newspaper. This 
automatically imposes a framework within 
which the editors of Sunday magazines— 
particularly the nationally syndicated ones 
like Parade, This Week and American 
W eekly—must work. 

Like the newspapers with which they 
circulate, Sunday magazines must maintain 
high standards of good taste. Sex should 
be handled on the “family newspaper” 
basis. The best rule is to stick to enter- 
taining and, if possible, helpful articles 
on the relations between the sexes, pieces 
based on competent authority. Recent 
examples: “We Saved Our Marriage—In 
Advance” (Parade), by-lined by a Boston 
couple who attended a college course on 
marriage, and “Men You Shouldn’t Marry” 
(This Week), a piece by Jhan and June 
Robbins quoting a Cornell professor on the 
character traits that make a poor husband. 
Incidentally, sex in the form of cheesecake 
is as good a commodity in the supplement 
market as in any other. 

The supplements can’t afford to run 
pieces with an obvious political or religious 
bias. The Sunday magazine comes to its 
readers with at least the tacit blessing of 
local editors of every persuasion and in 
every section of the country. Its job is to 
win new readers for the local paper. It is 
not supposed to alienate any old ones in the 


process. So Sunday magazine editors are 
going to pass up any questionable stories 
or pictures. Take the piece called “Is 
Nixon Fit To Be President?” in Look for 
Feb. 24, 1953. No matter how skillfully a 
writer handles an issue like that, it is likely 
to displease local editors on one side of the 
political fence. 

The Sunday magazines also have the 
problem of pleasing all of the people all 
of the time. Unlike many subscription 
magazines which are slanted toward a 
specific readership, Sunday magazines are 
designed to be read by young and old, 
men and women, rich and poor, geniuses 
and morons. It’s a tough job for any 
editor to find material with such uni- 
versal appeal week after week. “I’d never 
offer the editors of American Weekly, for 
example, an expose on how coin collectors 
can be gypped,” says Lester David, a full- 
time free lance. “There just aren’t enough 
coin collectors to make that a good Sun- 
day magazine piece. You've got to stick 
to the basic human 
sex, family problems, how-to stories, big 


interests—finances, 


names and the like.” 

Even if he weren’t frequently collecting 
checks from the Weekly, David could 
prove his point by analyzing the Sunday 
magazines for any given week. Take March 
22, 1953, for instance. Parade’s cover fea- 
tured two stories: “Feeding 15 on $50 a 
Week” (finance) and “Why Does a Baby 
Cry?” (family problems). This Week’s 
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cover beat the drum for “Southern Beau- 
ties’ (sex) and “Are You a Traffic Neu- 
rotic?” (nearly everyone drives or rides in 
cars). American Weekly plugged “How 
They Guard Ike” (big names) and “Para- 
dise in the South Pacific” (escape). 

You can probably find the same sort of 
stories in most locally edited magazine sec- 
tions. F. Richard Anderson, editor of Me- 
tropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., which 
furnishes some 13 locally edited supple- 
ments with syndicated picture features, re- 
marks: ‘“We’re only interested in the old 
human-interest stuff—you know, the Lin- 
coln’s Doctor’s Dog stories.” 

So the second test of any idea for the 
Sunday magazine field is: does it have uni- 
versal appeal? (Incidentally, only This 
Week of the major Sunday markets uses 
fiction; therefore, this article is concerned 
almost wholly with requirements for non- 
fiction.) The next is, paradoxically: does it 
have specific appeal? 

Another New York free lancer, A. E. 
Hotchner, who sells regularly to This Week, 
puts it this way: “They like a narrow idea 
that will illustrate a bigger problem. They 
feel that people would rather read about 
a narrow subject thoroughly reported than 
a broad subject barely covered.” To illus- 
trate, Hotchner cites a recent sale to This 
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Week. Originally, he wanted to do some- 
thing on the rash of investigations which 
have been uncovering dishonesty on police 
forces and among public officials all over 
the country. “It would have been possible,” 
says Hotchner, “to do a roundup on who 
has been indicted and finish off with a 10- 
point program for assuring civic honesty in 
the future. But instead, I did a simple 
piece describing a visit to the family of a 
man who was busted off the New York 
police force, with just a passing reference 
to the fact that his case is typical of many 
around the country.” 

Another example of the narrow idea 
which illuminates a big problem is the 
story that brought me a job as a Parade 
staff writer. As a Pittsburgh newspaper- 
man, I was working on an article about 
how honest football was paying off at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. I didn’t 
have any particular market in mind. For- 
tunately for me, it was the summer of 
1951, and the West Point scandal broke. 
Parade’s editor, Jess Gorkin, heard about 
my piece through the Carnegie public rela- 
tions office and asked to see it. The arti- 
cle was focused sharply on the specific 
story—what was happening at Carnegie 
Tech—with only a few sentences suggest- 
ing that Carnegie might have a solution to 
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the national problem of keeping college 
football honest. 

In a way, it’s this preference for narrow 
ideas that makes the Sunday magazine 
market a good one for free lancers every- 
where. In nearly every town there is some 
“authority” who can provide material for 
at least one story of universal appeal. I 
did a story recently that grew out of the 
work of a St. Louis pediatrician, Dr. Park 
J. White (“Is Your Child Safe At Home?,” 
Parade, March 15, 1953). This was a piece 
some St. Louis free lancer might have done. 


It doesn’t matter whether or not the 
authority is well known if his authority 
can be quickly established and if his idea 
is arresting enough. Here’s the way I 
handled the lead on the St. Louis story: 

Don’t be surprised if your baby doctor turns 
the pots on your stove, kicks a pail off the cellar 
stairs or yanks an electric heater cord out of the 
socket. 

He hasn’t gone mad. He’s just joined his 
fellow pediatricians in a new crusade against 
accidents. 

One such physician is Dr. Park J. White, as- 
sistant professor at Washington University School 
of Medicine and chief of Pediatrics at Homer G. 
Phillips Hospital. 

On a recent routine visit to a third-floor apart- 
ment, Dr. White spotted a studio couch by an 
open window. He dropped his black bag. 

Dramatically, he pantomimed a child crawl- 
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ing up on the couch and pitching out the 
window. 

Then he said to the astonished mother, “If 
your child does that, you won’t be calling a 
doctor. You'll be calling the undertaker.” 
Then I went on to give the national statis- 
tics about how many children are killed in 
accidents to show why the kind of thing 
Dr. White does is important to readers 
everywhere. The same general approach 
could be applied to most stories based on 
local authorities. 

Perhaps you have a “big name” in your 
community who will lend his byline to a 
story. Not all big names live in the New 
York-Washington area, but a great many 
of the professional writers who have learned 
how to use big-name bylines to sell stories 
do. That gives you a break in digging up 
new angles—take the free lancer who re- 
cently sold Parade a story on President 
Eisenhower’s farm in Pennsylvania. 

Then there are just plain people. People 
do the damndest things, and some of them 
make good Sunday magazine copy. The 
Parade story on “Feeding 15 on $50 a 
Week” was based on a family in Pittsfield, 
Me., whose only claim to fame is keeping 
13 daughters housed and clothed on a 
modest income. 

The big danger in looking for a “nar- 
row idea” in your own backyard is in con- 
fusing local with national interest. The 
mayor of your town is not as important 
a citizen from the supplements’ point of 
view as the obscure housewife who gets 
tired of waiting for a new house and builds 
one with her own hands. There are few 
mayors, but many housewives. 

The narrow idea is not only a device to 
trap reader interest but a way of meeting 
the space problem which is common to all 
Sunday magazines. Some, like Parade and 
the locally edited rotogravure sections which 
go in heavily for pictures, have more rigid 
limitations than others. But even the rela- 
tively long text pieces in This Week or 
American Weekly seldom run over 2,000 
words. 

According to MHotchner, it’s actually 
harder to write a short article than a long 
one. “You have to sacrifice color and in- 
dulgences of style,” he says. 

And Paul Gardner, a former sports writer 
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who sells regularly to Parade, warns: “Just 
because the supplement pieces look short 
and simple, don’t think they’re easy. I work 
on each one as hard as I do on an article for 
the slicks. Take my brief piece on ‘Boxing’s 
Best Friendship’ in the March 22 Parade. 
To get the facts on that story, I put in a 
long-distance phone call to Mrs. Rocky 
Marciano in Brockton, Mass.; visited 
Rocky’s manager, Al Weill, in his New York 
office during my lunch hour; spent an eve- 
ning at the home of Carmine Vingo in the 
Bronx; and gave up a two-day weekend to 
chat with Rocky himself at his training 
camp in Grossinger’s, N. Y. 

“Naturally, all the stuff I dug up didn’t 
get in the final story. And that’s another 
thing—you can’t be too proud about how 
pieces appear when you write for the sup- 
plements. Remember: the editor’s got to 
fit your story into a layout, and often he 
has to cut it radically at the last minute 
because of a change in advertising.” 

Another common denominator in ideas 
for the Sunday magazine field is timeliness. 
As Gardner says, “The supplements are in- 
terested in keeping pace with the news.” 
But the major syndicated supplements “go 
to bed” about six weeks before publication 
date. One way to beat this time element is 
to dig up an unusual angle on an important 
event which is certain to take place. An 
English writer sold a piece to Parade on 
how Queen Elizabeth’s husband, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, was nearly the forgotten man 
in the coronation ceremonies. She submitted 
it early in April; Parade used it on May 
31, a few days before the event. Another 
way to be timely is to keep ahead of the 
seasons. A supplement editor likes to see a 
good, strong baseball story in January or 
early February to drop into an April book. 
And he likes to see a fresh idea on schools 
in mid-summer so that the piece can run 
early in the fall. 

Your idea is in good taste; it has uni- 
versal appeal yet it’s narrow; it’s timely; 
and it can be told adequately in 2,000 
words or less. Now comes the problem of 
how to sell it and to whom. When I asked 
David how you go about breaking into the 
supplement field, his reply was: “How do 
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you go about getting any kind of job?” 
Once you feel qualified to hold down a 
job, you get to meet the prospective em- 
ployer and convince him that he can’t get 
along without your services. David suggests 
the same sort of technique for selling arti- 
cles to the supplements and to other maga- 
zines. 

Pick the magazine in which you are in- 
terested; get to know an editor, either by 
correspondence or personal visit; and keep 
offering him story ideas until he tells you 
to go ahead on one. Hotchner claims that a 
three-paragraph query is usually enough to 
open an editorial door. When the door is 
open, keep your foot in it. Gardner says, 
“I try to offer an editor a whole string of 
ideas—not in the same letter but in pretty 
close succession. By the way, any idea you 
can’t put into three paragraphs can’t be 
explained in three pages either.” 

It isn’t enough to think up an idea with 
all the general requirements for the Sun- 
day field. The Sunday magazines differ 
from each other almost as much as they 
differ from the subscription magazines. 


This Week 
“We buy all our articles, except Louis 
Berg’s movie pieces, from free-lance writ- 
ers,” says C. B. Roberts, article editor of 
This Week. “Our rates, both for fiction 
and non-fiction, are approximately the 
same as those of other major magazines.” 
This Week is the only one of the syn- 
dicated supplements which buys fiction 
They are particularly interested in short 
stories between 1000 and 1500 words. 
Other acceptable lengths: between 2000 
and 3500 words and up to 5000 words. 
The article requirements at This Week 
follow the general requirements for Sunday 
supplement pieces outlined above. Specific- 
ally, however, This Week’s editors advise 
you to be on the lookout for the kind of 
article that can be aimed directly at the 
reader. It’s what they call a “you” article 
and gives the reader some ideas about how 
he can do a better job of protecting his 
health, his family or his economic security. 
This Week editors prefer to see a query 
on an article. Short stories should be ad- 
dressed to the Fiction Editor and queries 
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to the Article Editor, This Week Maga- 
zine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 

According to Hotchner, “The editors at 
This Week are especially good. They know 
what they are looking for, they pay ex- 
tremely well, and, once they know your 
work, they will give you a guarantee to 
cover your expenses on a story.” 


Parade 

Although Parade’s editors are always 
looking for good articles from free lancers, 
a large part of the magazine is staff writ- 
ten. “Parade’s chief interest is in people,” 
says Managing Editor Wallace A. Sprague. 
“We'll usually pass up a story about a new 
bridge or a skyscraper, but we’re always 
on the lookout for something new about 
people. There’s the story we bought a 
couple of years ago from a Tennessee writer, 
Nora Greene Perrow. She had revisited a 








girl who married at the age of 9 and found 
the child bride had turned into a happy, 
well-adjusted wife and mother of 22.” 

Parade runs no fiction. With its picture 
magazine formula, it uses only two sizable 
text pieces in each issue. The editors do 
buy about 80 per cent of the pictures and 
picture features from free lancers, how- 
ever. “What we like in pictures,” says 
Sprague, “are candid shots of some real 
event—not just set-up pictures of cute 
babies or dogs. Recently (March 8, 1953) 
we used a series on a young woman getting 
a traffic ticket and then thumbing her nose 
at the cop. Another example was the series 
a photographer shot from behind an ele- 
phant in a zoo so that he caught the 
reactions of people who were feeding the 
elephant. You might say it was an ele- 
phant’s eye view of people.” 

Parade’s rates for free-lance text pieces 
vary, depending on the length, quality and 








importance of the story, but are in the top- 
market range. The editors would prefer to 
see a finished article from an unknown 
writer. Articles or queries should be sent 
to Jess Gorkin, editor, Parade Publication 
Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 


American Weekly 

“We use quite a bit of free-lance ma- 
terial,” reports Charles Robbins, story edi- 
tor of American Weekly. “The rates we 
pay for story material are generally very 
good. I hesitate to give any specific figures 
since each manuscript is dealt with on an 
individual basis.” 


Like Parade, American Weekly buys no 
fiction. “Our stories are all fact,” say the 
editors. “But we are looking for the kind 
of human-interest material that can be 
told in a narrative way. We like a fictional 
quality to the writing.” Weekly editors 
are also looking for stories that “dig behind 
newspaper headlines”—particularly about 
people. The Weekly's March 29 issue 
carried two examples of this type of article. 
“Retreat from Stardom” by Mark Flanders 
tells “the human story behind” Hollywood 
Star June Haver’s decision to become a 
nun, while “Oki Learns to Love Again” 
by Edward R. Vinson is fast-paced, fiction- 
alized human-interest stuff. It begins: 





The Supplements 


By Sidney G. Hantman 


IN ORDER TO make money from the Sun- 
day supplement market, you must produce 
in bulk. In the past three years, for exam- 
ple, I have sold approximately two feature 
articles a month to Today magazine, the 
supplement of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Today is an integral part of the Sunday 
Inquirer package. And in this phrase— 
Sunday package—is the first hint to selling 
the supplements. The supplement is a fami- 
ly magazine. Your readership is the family 
unit, sprawled about the living room on a 
Sunday afternoon. This means: shade that 
bare thigh and eliminate the gore. Your 
best gimmick for the Sunday supplement 
is humanity. For instance: 

Current graduates of Overbrook School for 
the Blind and what they have to expect—from 
the experiences of the graduating class of 1934. 

Cottage parents at a center for emotionally 
maladjusted children, emphasizing the good that 
this work has done for the couple. 

The supplements are part of the local 
newspaper. Your best bet is to contact the 
supplement in your own area. Any supple- 
ment editor is looking for good features on 
his own area. If you can surprise him with 
an article which has been under his nose 
for years, you’re in. For example: 


Shibe Park ball retriever, the man who scram- 
bles with the fans for foul balls. 

Statues in Fairmount Park—strollers had seen 
and wondered about this outdoor art gallery for 
years. 

Squares—in Philadelphia there are five city 
squares plotted by William Penn. We told the 
histories of these city parks and their tenants. 

Medical—we did a giant overall feature on 
our city as a great medical center. 

Those last two features were the largest pic- 
ture and copy stories ever bought by Today. 

As magazines, supplements are open for 
the usual features: good interviews, per- 
sonalities, the oldest, the newest, the twist, 
the overalls, the pegs on holidays and 


seasons: 

Personality—A beautiful harpist, with an as- 
sured future, at Curtis Institute of Music. 

A girl weaver who taught cripples to make 
money from the ancient trade. Remembering the 
inspirational angle, we played up how she her- 
self benefited from this altruistic work. 

Interview—The man who invented the steak 
sandwich. 

Twist—The undertaker who spends all his 
spare time bringing cheer to underprivileged 
children. 

Peg—Progress of previous Leap Year marri- 
ages. Who proposed? How developed? 

Since the supplements place so much 
emphasis on good illustrations and on pic- 








It was a hot, cloudless day in March, 1946. 
The war had been over six months, but the 203rd 
Fleet Hospital on Guam was still alive with pa- 
tients. Chaplain Jim Hotchkiss stood beside a 
bed. A dark-haired Marine, Lieutenant Robert 
Harr, lay on his back, a plaster cast around his 
mid-section. Stretched out and panting beside 
the bed was Oki—an Alsatian shepherd. His 
wolf-like eyes were trained upon his master. 

The editors here like to see outlines from 
unknown writers. The Weekly is edited by 
Ernest V. Heyn with offices at 63 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Times Magazine, Metro 

Occupying a rather unique place in the 
Sunday magazine field is the New York 
Times Magazine. It is a prestige market 


which uses no fiction and relies heavily on 
staff members of the New York Times for 
the bulk of its material. “We use consider- 
able material from outside contributors, but 
almost all of it is ordered from authors 
whose work we know,” says Gilbert P. 
Bailey, of the Times Sunday Department. 
“It is rare that unsolicited material finds its 
way into the magazine. The standard rate 
of pay for full-length pieces is $200.” Ad- 
dress: The New York Times, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The Metropolitan Group, edited by F. 
Richard Anderson, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., buys no text pieces. “We 
want only picture features, off-beat news 
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Have Been Good to Us 


Two Philly free lancers start the climb 


ture stories, either become or contact a good 
photographer. The “we” in my copy in- 
cludes another newspaper derelict, Sam 
Nocella. We work in partnership, and the 
union has proved profitable. Pix helped sell: 

A feature on nighttime disc jockeys, which 
was greatly improved by a circular photo- 
graph suggesting the discers revolving on a turn- 
table. We collected all the night jockcys in a 
radio studio. I interviewed them. Then we put 
them on the floor in a circle. Sam took the 
picture from a tall ladder, and we had a fine 
lead photograph. 

A copy-picture story on one of the grimy 
boys who lug bootblack boxes through the city 
streets. 

Most supplements pay a flat rate for copy, 
plus additional for each photograph. The 
more pictures, the more dough. Thus: 

Hula girl from Hawaii, attending a local col- 
lege and carning her way by dancing in a night 
club. This seemed to be a copy story, with a 
single picture. But, by emphasizing the meaning 
of the hula gestures, we invented a full-page 
picture story which she danced for the magazine. 

If you can visualize your feature before 
you cover it, you save lots of time. Usually, 
Sam and I prepare a shooting script and an 
interview plan. On one complicated feature 
on men who operate a river tug boat, we 


were so well prepared that we completed 
the job—a three-pager—in one visit. 

Once you sell your feature to a supple- 
ment and it is published, you can market 
it to other supplements if it is general 
enough, Or you might peddle it to ACME, 
the United Press feature agency. Also, 
Mctro, a supplement agency, will consider 
pix features. Then there are picture and 
feature agencies, like Black Star, Graphic 
House, and others, which will give you a 
try for a fat 50 per cent of the take. 

In order to make any money from the 
supplements, you must grind out the copy. 
You must be constantly looking for new 
features, They are all around you. Since 
January of 1951, Sam and I have sold 
some 100 articles to Today. These included 
about 35 copy stories with illustrations, 
about 35 picture stories with a text block, 
and about 30 equally balanced and conse- 
quently good-paying features. Many of these 
pieces have found second-sale markets. 

Sam and I are young, in our twenties. 
A good market for young people, the sup- 
plements have been good to us, and we are 
beginning to click in the bigger markets. 
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features” says Anderson. “We buy only first 
North American rights and return nega- 
tives. Pay starts at $75 and the sky’s the 
limit. We send out seven picture features 
and 15 single pictures each weck.” 

There are a great many locally edited 
Sunday sections. Their requirements vary 
widely according to the nature of the sec- 
tion—whether it’s a rotogravure section or 
a full-length magazine, for example—and 
the locale. The general formula for Sun- 
day magazine stories applies here, except 
that the editors are looking for local angles. 
If the Sunday paper in your town has a 
locally-edited magazine or roto section, 
your best bet is to get acquainted with the 
editor personally and find out what he 
will buy. 

Even after you’ve mastered the tricks of 
the supplement trade, life is not always 
easy in the field. Last winter Ernie Harwell, 
an experienced sports writer, came up with 
an ideal story for Parade’s issue of April 12, 
the day before the opening of baseball 
season. His lead went like this: 


It was furthest from their minds, but 34,000,- 
000 U. S. voters last November picked the 
pitcher for tomorrow’s baseball opener. 


Parade ran the piece as a major story un- 
der the headline “This Monday, Ike Starts 
Pitching.” Before booking it, the editors 
checked the White House and were assured 
that President Eisenhower would, indeed, 
throw out the first ball. But weeks later, 
after the presses started to roll, it was an- 
nounced that the President planned to be 
playing golf that day. Only an act of God 
—a rainstorm that postponed the opening 
game from Monday to Thursday—saved 
Harwell’s neatly-timed story from being the 
editorial boner of the year. 


Local Supplement Markets 


Boston, Mass.—“Editorial and News Fea- 
ture Section,” Boston Sunday Globe, 244 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Daniel J. 
O’Brien, editor. Buys some copy and a few 
pictures from free lancers, especially in the 
New England field. Payment, on publica- 
tion, depends on quality of material. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—“Sunday Pictorial,” Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo 5, N.Y. Wil- 
liam J. Barney, editor. Occasionally buys 
pictures. Prefers local subjects, but Barney 
says he considers all New York State of 
interest to his readers. Pay: black-and- 
whites, $5; color transparencies, one use 
only, $25, no 35 mm.; on publication. 


Chicago, Ill.—“Grafic Magazine,” Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, I]. L. M. Wendt, editor. 
Buys a few articles from free lancers, none 
longer than 1500 words, usually on subjects 
of special interest to women. Also buys pix. 
On copy and pix, Wendt prefers a mid- 
Western angle. Pay: 5c a word for articles; 
$10 for black-and-whites; on publication. 


Cleveland, Ohio — “Pictorial Magazine,” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Edwin A. Vorpe, editor. Buys some 
copy and pix from free lancers. Pay de- 
pends on subject matter and “what it’s 
worth to us,” is usually on publication. 


Columbia, S.C.—“The State Magazine,” 
Columbia, S.C. Eugene B. Sloan, editor. 
Buys articles from 500 to 1000 words, with 
2 or 3 pictures or other suitable art, but 
subject matter must be local. Pay varies 
according to space used, with maximum of 
$25 for story with pictures; black-and- 
whites bring $3 to $5; on publication. 


Denver, Colo.—“Empire Magazine,” 650 
15th St., Denver 2, Colo. Bill Hosokawa, 
editor. This supplement buys fiction and 
articles. Fiction: short-shorts of 1000 words 
or less, preferably with some Western peg. 
Articles: 500 to 2000-word articles on past, 
present, or future of Rocky Mountain 
region, lively personalities, events. Copy 
must be regional. Also needs photostories, 
with 5 to 7 pix and 500-word textblock. 
Payment is 1c to 2c a word and $5 per 
pix, on acceptance, although pay on photo- 
stories must await layout. 


Detroit, Mich.—“Detroit News Pictorial,” 
LaFayette and Second Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Paul D. Aird, editor. Buys articles from free 
lancers only on specific assignment after 
inquiry; prefers local subject matter. Text 
brings $25; pix, $5. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“Reread in cold blood—before breakfast!” 
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Eight Books On Tour 


By Taylor Caldwell 


THE “How To bo Ir” schools can’t teach 
you “how to write.” Writing is a combina- 
tion of having been born with a talent for 
it and endless practice, day after day, 
month after month, year after year, rejec- 
tion slip after rejection slip. If you can 
keep up the pace (and if you do keep up 
the pace you have an authentic talent), 
you will eventually be published and will 
have the pleasure and insecurity of being 
an established writer—with the average 
established writer’s income of about $3,000 
a year. 

Despite the dreadful insecurity, there is 





something to it. Of course, you'll never be 
satisfied with anything you have done, and 
of course the monctary rewards are small 
and uncertain, but there is something to 
it. There must be—otherwise I wouldn’t 
be writing. 

Suppose you have a talent, and you are 
willing to work for decades, if necessary, 
without being published, don’t be misled 
into believing that anyone can teach you 
how to write. No university course can give 
you more than you have already been born 
with; it can only extend your knowledge 
and appreciation of the classics and some 
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contemporary writers. No writing school 
can do more than polish, a little, what you 
yourself have written. You alone can teach 
you how to write. 

You have a story you want to tell? Then, 
tell it. Sit down at your typewriter and 
pound it out. If it is a short story or an 
article, put it aside for a few days. Then 
reread it again in cold blood, preferably in 
the early morning before breakfast, when 
a writer is usually at low ebb and in- 
clined to think that life isn’t worth living. 
If the story stands up in the gaunt light of 
morning, correct it here and there, prune 
it here and there, then retype it. Warning: 
don’t retype it in the morning after your 
first despairing disillusion. Wait a few 
hours. If you get after it before noon you 
will end up with nothing. And that brings 
me to pruning. 

You may have heard that the greatest 
stories in the world can be written down in 
50 words. That is true. But you don’t 
want 50 words; you want a full story. Go 
easy with the blue pencil. What you wrote 
in a fine fever of inspiration may be very 
good. Look over a paragraph. Have you 
said the same thing in half a dozen differ- 
ent ways? Pick out the one or two ways 
you have said it best and cut the rest out. 
Don’t annihilate the whole paragraph. It 
may be one of your better ones. 

Suppose you are writing a book—and I 
assume you won't start on a book unless 
you are enthusiastic about it. You should 
write at least three chapters before reread- 
ing and correcting—in the horrible light of 
the morning. The first three chapters will 
convince you that you’d do better to go 
to work in a factory. Brood on that for 
a few minutes. Then don’t retype the 
chapters. Go on with the book. By the 
end of 10 months you'll be sweating and 
cursing. You'll sneak looks at what you’ve 
already written, and then you'll go off fish- 
ing or you'll get out the family jalopy and 
just go off. You'll eventually have to re- 
turn to the damn thing, but don’t hurry. It 
will be waiting for you like the Old Man of 
the Sea. 

You will go on with the book. How can 
you do anything else? You’ve spent moncy 
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on paper and ribbons and a typewriter. By 
this time, of course, you’ll dislike the book 
intensely. Strange to say, when this happens 
you'll begin to do your best writing. 

Finally you write “The End.” There it is. 
You shudder a little. But you’ve written 
a book. You put it aside and try to forget 
it. You can’t. A day comes when you'll 
have to sit down with the pencil. Careful, 
now. Does that chapter sound a little too 
florid or melodramatic? Does it lack “taut- 
ness”? (Abominable word—one of the 
cliches of critics who can’t write!) The 
hell with tautness; maybe the “florid” chap- 
ter breathes the dynamism of life, the 
splendid color, the uproarious sound. Life 
isn’t “taut.” It is exuberant, passionate, 
undisciplined, riotous. Real men and 
women aren’t “taut,” unless they've drunk 
too much and are afraid to move around 
or they haven’t anything to say and never 
think of anything. But your people are 
alive, and so their emotions are untidy and 
strong, and their actions definite if a little 
uncontrolled, and their dialogue is not 
neatly put together, and they are neither 
good nor evil, black nor white. They are 
just people, and, as writer, you know what 
people are, God help you. 

You’ve read a lot about the literary 
crime of “redundancy.” Well, look over a 
few of the great novels which have survived 
over the past 100 years. They are very re- 
dundant, and in some cases they have 
gained strength by the constant repetition 
of the underlying theme, which, of course, 
is powerful and insistent. So, don’t be 
afraid of redundancy if it adds potency to 
your novel. Bare bones are never very at- 
tractive; put flesh on them, and color the 
flesh. 

Has your book “integration,” as the 
schools call it? Life hasn’t. The mighty 
masters of painting brought hundreds of 
shades and backgrounds and hints and 
brilliance onto their canvases. They didn’t 
draw stark lines, as the critics recommend 
—except, of course, as quick sketches for 
the finished product. So don’t start ripping 
out of your book the adjectives, the me- 
andering, the little by-paths. They give it 
the aspect of life. 




















If you find too many “was’es” and 
“were’s,’ substitute verbs of action for 
them. “Her hair was red” is not as vital 
as “her hair flashed with red fire’—bad as 
that is. I’ve seen too many stories made 
dull and colorless with “was” and “were.” 

“Nice, clean copy with meticulous typ- 
ing”? Who the devil cares? Just be care- 
ful to write double-space, and if you cross 
out a word print another carefully above 
it with your pen. The editor wants to 
know about the book; he isn’t hiring a ste- 
nographer. He can get a stenographer for 
$50 a week, and you are looking for more 
than that. (Incidentally, try to get it, as a 
writer!) 

You have now completed the book. You 
have written about people you know and 
scenes you know. You have done the very 
best you can. So you wrap up the book 
carefully and send it express paid, and 
don’t include stamps. I’ve furnished more 
publishing houses with stamps that were 
never used for mailing the manuscript back. 
The books were returned express collect 
and you might as well enclose a note say- 
ing that if the book isn’t accepted, it should 
be shipped back express collect. Mail your 
manuscript. Then start praying. 

You'll likely get the book back, but don’t 
be disheartened. If the editor writes you 
a personal note of regret and has a few 
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good words to say even though “it docs not 
fit into our present publishing schedule,” 
cherish his name. When you have a new 
book, you can write to him personally and 
thank him for his previous letter. That gets 
you past the office girl and secures attention 
from the editor. He probably doesn’t re- 
member your first book, but he is reminded 
that he said something nice about it and 
who is he to quarrel with his own opinion? 
He'll read your next manuscript with in- 
terest and perhaps suggest you visit him 
for a conference. You're in, then. 

Don’t lament if you just get rejection 
slips. My most profitable and best-known 
book, This Side of Innocence, was written 
in the late 20’s and early 30’s and was re- 
jected by every publisher in the country. 
It was finally accepted, as a favor to me, 
in 1945, and made publishing history. After 
your book has toured Publishers’ Row, put 
it aside, very carefully, and go on with your 
next book. For, of course, while the tour 
was on you were writing another’ opus. 
That is, if you are a writer. 

You'll finally get published if you have 
enough manuscripts coming and going. | 
had about eight at one time. The more 
you have circulating, the greater your 
chances of acceptance of the whole raft 
after the initial one is published. 





Too Good to Be Fiction 





1. An ugly duckling grows up to be an uglier 
duck, 

2. After a bruising battle, the bully flattens the 
tenderfoot and continues to annoy his girl. 

3. The boy and girl, disliking each other at 
first, eventually detest each other. 

4. The explorer hacks his way through miles of 
jungle and finally, at the point of exhaustion, 
stumbles into a huge clearing surrounded by 
miles of jungle. 


5. The heroine of a novel about New Orleans 
is flat-chested, 


6. The blonde secretary marries her boss who 
turns out to be bankrupt. 


7. After 50 years of a faithful service, Mr. 
Slackjaw is given a gold watch, a pat on the 
back and the presidency of the company. 


8. Two shipwreck survivors cast up on the shore 
of a tropical paradise are both women. 


9. He’s just an aimless drifter until he meets a 
beautiful, respectable small-town girl who nags 
him until he drifts on. 


10. After struggling against great odds, the hero 
loses out. 


Danny Seifer 








OOK BACK OVER a few copies of any 
magazine in the mechanics field—Me- 
chanix Illustrated, Popular Science, Popular 
Mechanics, Science and Mechanics—and 
you'll discover that these books feature how- 
to articles by the same group of authors. 
Now and then, a few new names appear, 
but in the main the same writers show up 
in every issue, men like Shep Shepherd, Hi 
Sibley, Ralph Treves, Clarence Martin, and 
Bertram Brownold. Why do these writers 
get into the mechanics magazines so fre- 
quently? They give the editors what they 
want. And you can, too. 

You say: “That may be true of general 
magazines, but not of the mechanics books. 
The only fellows who can sell stuff to those 
mags are the fellows who have workshops 
and build the projects they write about. 


how to write 

















I’m a writer, not a craftsman who works 
with shop tools.” 

While some of the writers who sell the 
mechanics mags do have workshops and do 
build the projects they write about, there 
are many who don’t even have hammers 
in their homes. Yet they know how to write 
and they dig up how-to items that will in- 
terest the mechanics editors. 

For example, a writer I know was calling 
on a friend a few weeks back. As he stood 
on the porch of his friend’s home, he no- 
ticed an old-fashioned type of mailbox hung 
on the side of the front door. 

The writer examined the box closely, saw 
that it was an unusually simple affair con- 
sisting of one front panel, two tapered side 
pieces and a back piece in which a hole 
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was drilled so that the box could be hung 
on a nail. He returned a few days later, 
measured the parts that made up the box 
and took a good photo of it. 

Back home, the writer wrote 250 words 
of copy to go with the photo and made a 
rough sketch of the mailbox. (See drawing 
on p. 26.) I say a “rough” sketch because 
unless a writer is also an artist his drawing 
is certain to be just that—rough. The main 
thing is to indicate the correct dimensions 
of all parts in their proper places on the 
sketch. 

The mailbox copy, photo and drawing 
went to a well-known mechanics magazine 
and brought a check for $35—not bad for 
about one hour of actual work. My friend 
is not a craftsman, does not know much 
about tools, but he zs a writer. 
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This case is not an isolated one. Another 
writer was driving around the suburbs of a 
Western city when he noticed different 
types of garden gates gracing the grounds 
of various homes. He stopped, talked to 
some of the gate owners, and made rough 
drawings showing size, shape, etc. Then he 
took a photo of each gate. When the writer 
reached home, he made a few more notes 
while the subject was fresh in his mind and, 
a few days later, batted out the article and 
sent the entire lot, photos, rough sketches 
and descriptive copy on nine garden gates, 
to a leading mechanics magazine. It sold 
the first trip out for $125. 

The important point in the two cases 
cited is that neither man used a single 
workshop tool to make his article salable. 
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Each used his eyes and his writing skill, 
noticed and described something that would 
interest and maybe help the readers of the 
mechanics mags. 

Some projects require considerably more 
photos, drawings and copy than did the 
stories I have outlined, but the basic fact 
is the same—the longer pieces, too, can 
be handled by writers who are not experi- 
enced with workshop tools. 

Take one writer who is a reporter for a 
small weekly newspaper on Long Island. 
His salary is not large and he augments it 
by turning out articles for publications in 
the boating and mechanics fields. He covers 
all possible news sources in his town and, 
as a result, has made a great many contacts. 
One of these contacts is the owner of the 
local hardware, lumber and cement supply 
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house. While calling on the supply house 
owner, my friend was informed that a 
neighbor had bought a large amount of 
sand, gravel, cement, pipe, etc. “I think 
he’s going to build a swimming pool in his 
backyard, Jim.” 

Jim contacted the neighbor, and after 
getting enough information to make up a 
news item for his newspaper, he approached 
the subject from another angle. “Mr. Horst, 
would you be willing to let me come over 
while you are building the pool and take 
notes on what you do? I’d like to take 
photos of the work as it progresses, too. I 
think I can sell the story of how you built 
the pool to some magazine.” 

Horst was flattered to think that a writer 
would be interested in what he was build- 





ing and agreed that Jim could take notes 
and make photos. Jim was careful to get 
Horst’s signature on a statement covering 
use of the photos. Horst signed something 
like this: 

I, John Doe, authorize Joe Doakes to use photos 
of myself or members of my family in illustra- 


tions to accompany an article on 
I also authorize him to make and use : photos of 


the project. 
It took Horst about two months to build 


the pool because he could only work in the 
evenings, Saturdays and Sundays. Jim was 
often on the scene, taking notes, making 
rough sketches showing dimensions, taking 
photos illustrating various phases of the 
construction, listing materials used, etc. In 
all, he took enough shots to end up with 
10 good photos ranging from the laying out 
of the pool area with cord and stakes to 


By John L. Scherer 
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Horst’s 12-year-old daughter taking the first 
dip in the completed pool. 

One week after Horst had finished the 
pool, the article was on the way to a me- 
chanics magazine. The first one turned it 
down because a similar article was “in the 
works,” but the piece sold on the second 
trip—for $150, an amount almost equal to 
Jim’s monthly salary on the newspaper. 

How can you find and develop material 
for suitable how-to-build articles? First, 
make as many personal contacts as you can 
with the various hardware, lumber, cement, 
boating, and automotive firms in your terri- 
tory. The operators of these companies, 
stores, or garages can frequently steer you 
to possible sources for how-to articles, espe- 
cially if you tell them what you are after. 
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If Tom Jones is building a boat, a midget 
car, or a backyard patio, they will know. 
After that, it’s up to you to get on the scene 
quickly so that you can be in on the project 
from start to finish. 

This being on the job from start to finish 
is the big secret of the successful how-to- 
build writer. An editor may be satisfied 
with one photo, one sketch and a few hun- 
dred words of copy for some small project 
like a mailbox, but when it comes to a 
major project like a swimming pool, new 
attic room, boat, etc., he wants all the de- 
tails, step by step. The photo of the finished 
project proves to the editor—and his read- 
ers—that the project can and has been 
built. The step-by-step photos and instruc- 
tions show him how to build it. 

You can also obtain good leads as to 
projects being contemplated by men in your 
town by contacting the local American Le- 
gion, V.F.W., service clubs( Kiwanis, Lions, 
etc.). And don’t overlook the workshop 
instructor at the local high school. He can 
steer you to a youth who is tackling a large 
project at home, in the garage or down at 
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the boat yard. An article run in Mechanix 
Illustrated recently was a how-to-build on 
a prize-winning cedar chest made by a high 
school boy for entry in a contest sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Co. 

In addition to making contacts, keep your 
eyes and ears open. A neighbor working on 
the down spouts and gutters of his home to 
repair the damage done by winter weather 
was the source for an article that netted a 
writer $125 from a mechanics mag. Hear- 
ing that another local man was going to 
wall-paper his home, the same writer got 
photos and details and a check for $75. 
And photos and details relating to the con- 
struction of a midget car by a local hot- 
rod enthusiast brought another $100. 

Although you, as a writer, can sell how- 
to-build articles without knowing anything 
about workshop equipment, you will un- 
doubtedly turn out better articles if you do 
know something about tools. Therefore, in- 
vest $10 or under in a couple of books on 
the how-and-why of various shop tools. 
You can obtain How to Work with Tools 
and Wood from Stanley Tools, New Britain, 
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Conn., for $2: Power Tool Woodwerking 
for Everyone from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 
for $4.95; and How to Use Tools, No. 143, 
and Handyman’s Carpentry from Fawcett 
Books, Greenwich, Conn., for 75c each. 

By writing to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., you can obtain a 
long list of booklets on the uses of various 
tools; these booklets are available at prices 
ranging from 5c to 50c. And don’t overlook 
the advertisements of the various tool 
makers in the mechanics magazines. Often, 
they’ll send you free booklets on their tools. 

With a few of these aids plus your “nose 
for news” in ferreting out how-to-builds, 
you should be able to capitalize on the ever- 
growing interest in the do-it-yourself field. 
To summarize: 

1. Get photos of steps involved in com- 
pleting a project. 

2. Make a rough sketch, showing dimen- 
sions, that the magazine’s artists can use as 
a guide. 

3. Take plenty of notes covering every step 
in construction. 

4. Buy copies of the various mechanics 
magazines (starting with Mechanix Illus- 
trated, of course) and study their how-to 
articles for style and presentation. 

5. Write the necessary copy—long or short. 
A short piece might read like this: 

When you get home in the evening do you 
find your mail neatly stacked? Is it always in 
the same place? As a matter of fact, is there a 
designated place? 

If the answer to these questions is “no,” this 
indoor mailbox offers a remedy. It is made of 
knotty pine. Wood from boxes that your grocer 
discards will provide just what you need. If the 
wood is somewhat marked and scarred, do not 
clean it too thoroughly. The marks will lend the 
effect of use and age which characterizes antiques. 
Boxes such as these were used in colonial times 
and are still popular. 

The box illustrated is designed to hold rolls 
of newspapers or magazines across the top in the 
curved notches. Other mail goes in the box. 

Construction is simply a matter of cutting the 
wood to the dimensions shown in the drawing 
and gluing the parts together. The pattern of 
half-inch squares will enable you to plot a curve 
in the upper part of the back board so that it 
can be cut to proper shape. To finish, apply 
stain and follow with varnish. 


6. Then get your how-to-build in the mail. 








I hated 
this story... 


By Violet Wolfson 


INSPIRATION OR PERSPIRATION? That is a 
question every writer must answer for him- 
self; whether it’s wiser to wait for that 
bright idea that fires the imagination or sit 
down each day at a specified time and force 
oneself to pound away. It took a story em- 
ploying both methods to settle the issue 
for me. 

I got the idea from a front-page news 
story. I didn’t use the actual happening, 
but one of the women involved excited my 
interest. I began thinking “What if?”—the 
usual springboard for my story ideas. I took 
the girl on an imaginary adventure, started 
to write in a blazing heat of inspiration. 
The story came out of nowhere into my 
mind, and I worked feverishly for several 
hours. 

Later, I slowed down, realizing that this 
was going to be a longer piece of fiction 
than any I’d yet produced. (Until then I’d 
been a short-short and 3000-worder special- 
ist.) In fact, I decided my story would 
make a good serial. 

Fine. The next day as I started work, the 
inspiration wasn’t quite as fiery, but there 
was still a comfortable heat involved. On 
the third day, it was a lukewarmth—-and 
after that, a very dead flame indeed. 

That was my first experience with grow- 
ing to dislike my own story. Theretofore 
I'd had no time to lose my affection because 
my fiction had been short. But with this 
sustained effort, I began to hate my work. 
I was writing mechanically, and it seemed 
to me that this coldly contrived story was 
absolutely lifeless—nobody would want to 
read it. I was ready to toss the whole thing 
into the waste-paper basket when my 
mother stopped me. 

“How many chapters have you written?” 

“Tree.” 

“How many will the full story need?” 

“About five—” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ME-and-JOE plus 


By Jay Ellis Ransom 


Still writing about Me-and-Joe? 


You’d better catch up with the true adventure field. 


Since 1936, wHEN I began free lancing 
from an Indian Service post far out in the 
Aleutian Islands, I have been developing 
true adventure articles. Early in my career 
it was a question why editors bought my 
stuff: was it because of the story or be- 
cause of the glossy photographs I sent 
them? The editorial eye must have been 
attracted by the photographs; the writing 
was atrocious. 

I was lucky in those pre-War years, 
lucky because of four marvelous years of 
adventure in Uncle Sam’s attic, Alaska. I 
was gathering hundreds of unusual nega- 
tives to submit with stories. The adventures 
I related were not extraordinary, but pho- 
tographic evidence proved their validity. 
And true experience stories, unlike “true 
confessions,” must have a large grain of 
truth in them. Aside from photography, 
which is a definite part of the formula for 
a personal experience story, how is the 
narrative developed? 

I have never consciously been a formula 
writer. Through more than 250 magazine 
sales I came to depend on the dramatic 
aid of pictorialism. As long as I could use 


a Speed Graphic, I felt that my manu- 
scripts would sell. Last income tax time 
provided me with an opportunity to ana- 
lyze why my rates have zoomed from the 
cent-a-word sales of a few years ago to the 
5-and-up-cents-a-word rate editors now 
pay me. In tearing apart a dozen recent 
sales I noted two facts: (1) My photo- 
graphs were not nearly as prominently dis- 
played as the editor’s own art work and/or 
photographs, and (2) My yarns were built 
around plot formula—true adventure with 
a core of conflict which involved human 
relationships beyond the adventure itself. 
These. later stories sold because of (1) 
characterization, (2) motivation outside 
that provided by environment acting on 
adventurous men, and (3) the exploitation 
of human emotions other than my own. 
Instead of being a fact reporter, I was be- 
coming a writer. 

Let’s take a forest fire story just bought 
by Noah Sarlat of Stag, Male, Men. The 
essential adventure—man’s conflict with 
environment, in this case nature on a ram- 
page—is highlighted in the opening para- 
graph: 
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Ranger Michaelson said afterwards that 

a four-year-old Indian boy started the fire 

playing with matches. By the time the look- 

outs had gotten their azimuth readings for 

a triangulation fix and the first crew had 

reached the blaze, it had consumed a hun- 

dred acres of oily poison oak and was 
racing in gusty gallops for a large stand of 
second growth sugar pine. 

No pronoun “I” so far! 

The story revolves around an experience 
I had a few years ago fighting a forest fire 
while surveying with Blister Rust crews in 
the Sierra Mountains. It could have been 
a straightforward account of another forest 
fire; I had photographic evidence of its 
excitement and drama. The elemental 
battle of man against nature-on-a-rampage 
provided the basic conflict. But I didn’t 
feel this was enough. Looking around for 
something to dramatize, I remembered the 
adolescent crews of the Blister Rust work. 
Boys are always in conflict, and here I had 
plenty of human emotion to manipulate. 
I selected two boys—an undersized crew 
chief and a strong-armed Mexican juvenile 
delinquent with a basic personality malad- 
justment to resolve. To continue: 

Ferdinand Ortega, a husky 17-year-old 

Mexican zoot-suiter, came to us from a 

County Detention Camp as a last resort be- 

fore reform school. “I’ve got him working 

with Shorty Stanton as crew chief,” the 

Ranger explained. “Ortega could break him 

in half with one hand tied behind him. 

Maybe that’s why the Mexican doesn’t pick 

on him, like he does on the others. His 

pride, maybe.” 
“He sure makes trouble with the others,” 

I admitted. ‘He doesn’t like any kind of 

authority.” I stared at the Ranger’s grim 

face. “Maybe it would be best to send him 

Dack....” 

Thus you feel the boy’s problem and 
know his character in a few words of dia- 
logue. The narrator’s first-person pronoun 
is definitely low key, subordinated to the 
Mexican foil, the crew chief, and the 
Ranger. 

As this true adventure account goes on 
to explain building fire lines, getting mili- 
tary aid, and how we controlled the boys, 
I keep bringing the Mexican into focus. It 
is necessary to fictionize for emphasis. I 
make the delinquent youth the story’s hero, 
but I paint him as the camp bully because 
of his physical strength. I show that under 


the tension and fear engendered by a forest 
fire, the underdog thrust into danger is 
forced by environmental pressure to use his 
physical superiority in behalf of his former 
enemies. In so doing, his natural leader- 
ship asserts itself and he is changed by his 
experience. Instead of my adventure, the 
story becomes his. 

“Ortega—”, I motioned him forward. 
“Keep your eyes on the fellows. It’s your 
job to carry this heavy tank and pump, to 
wet down the line and see that the boys 
don’t get burned.” I stared down into his 
lively black eyes, interested for the first 
time in what went on around him. “And 
don’t waste water soaking the others any 
more than necessary!’’ He grinned amiably 
at my sally, a suggestion I threw at him be- 
cause I knew that in the heat and sweat 
of battle a good dousing would be wel- 
comed. 


Reader identification there. 


The fire jumps the lines, and my crew 
of 20 and I are trapped in a cul-de-sac. 
Again fictionizing for emphasis, I have 
Ortega’s crew chief injure himself badly 
and further build up the Mexican as fol- 
lows: 

Worry creased Ortega’s face. “I carry 
him back,” he said. “Shorty’s my friend!” 

I stared into the Mexican’s face, framed by 

fire and black with smoke. Something had 

certainly wrought a change in this delin- 


quent zoot-suiter. ‘Do what you can, 
Ortega,” I said softly. “And thanks.” 


The true adventure was that we all es- 
caped the fire without harm. But once 
more I fictionize to show Ortega pummel- 
ing fear-crazed boys back from certain 
death, using his brute strength to save 
their lives. I wind up with a satisfying 
clincher for the reader, a fictionized con- 
cluding paragraph: 

Oh, yes—young Ortega. We made him 

a crew chief, one of the best we ever 

had. When camp was over, we were able 

to recommend him for service in the Navy, 


a secret dream of his. Last I heard of 
him, he’d made Electrician’s Mate. .. . 


In this story, the adventure with en- 
vironment (forest fire) was true; the per- 
sonality conflict, even the foil, was largely 
fiction. By welding fact and fiction to- 
gether, I highlighted the drama of human- 
ity striving against environment. The “Me- 








and-Joe” yarn of the past is giving way to 
the story which has significance in addition 
to entertainment through adventure. 

How does my adventure formula com- 
bine fact and fiction into a unified, salable 
story? Let’s assume that you’ve had a real 
enough adventure to serve as a core of a 
piece. Or the adventure may be someone 
else’s, “‘as told to” you. Photographs should 
be available from whatever source. But the 
primary ingredient must be people, and 
they must be human. You can rarely have 
a real adventure by yourself; only an ac- 
cident. 

Step 1: I develop what I call the Four- 
Square Formula: 


1ST PERSON 
NARRATOR 


AREA _ OF CONFLICT 


| a 
ere 
3RD PERSON 


AND/OR 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 


ENVIRONMENT 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
CATASTROPHE ,WAR. ) 





The primary conflict is between Environ- 
ment and Me, the Narrator. This is man- 


datory for every adventure yarn. Narrator 


may be faced with additional forces as in 
the forest fire story: (1) maintaining disci- 
pline in the crew, (2) protecting crew from 
disaster, (3) helping Foil solve his problem. 
To quote: 

Discouragement hit me in the guts like 

a battering ram as my tired boys started 

flailing blazes on both sides of the line. 

With the wind mounting, I realized with 

a sinking heart that if we didn’t get out 

of there in a hurry, we were going to be 

caught in one hell of a cauldron. 

Step 2: To fill in background and round 
out the four corners of the plot, I intro- 
duce two other protagonists, one of whom 
is the Foil. These conflict focuses may be: 
(1) two individuals struggling against each 


other, (2) one individual fighting his own 
worst enemy—himself, or (3) the Foil and 
a sociological implication between himself 
and our mutual overt struggle against en- 
vironment. To quote: Example (1): “I 
want to talk to you about the Mexican 
Ortega,” the Ranger explained. “I’m afraid 
we'll have to send him back to his Los An- 
geles detention camp.” Example (2): 
With his hated crew leader injured, worry 
creased Ortega’s face. “I carry him back,” 
he said. “Shorty’s my friend.” Example 
(3): “I don’t know what to do with him 
(Ortega) ,” the foreman confessed. “I just 
feel there’s some good in him, if we can 
only get it out.” 

In “Muskrat Ramble” (Field and Stream, 
1952), I introduced a chechaco for a Foil. 
A chechaco means “newcomer to Alaska” 
and is the bane of true Alaskans. Thus 
to the old Me-and-Joe formula—in this 
case, the simple adventure of muskrat 
hunting—there was added the develop- 
ment of a fictional chechaco into a true 
sportsman. To quote near the story’s end: 

The newcomer to Alaska had learned a 
great deal in his brief stay. He was healthy 
and hardy, and most of the blubber he 
carried when he landed from Curley’s plane 
had turned into rock-hard muscle. “Sure 
makes a man feel like he’s on top of the 
world, living off the country like we done,” 

Bill opined expansively as we pulled into 

the trader’s landing. 

The concluding paragraph sums up the 
story. The trader and I are watching the 
chechaco’s plane head back for civiliza- 
tion, and the trader speaks: “Just another 
sourdough in the making,” Ole agreed. 
“Once he’s stayed long enough to see the 
ice come and go on the Yukon... .” The 
reader’s identification is the Foil, rarely 
the narrator. 

Step 3: The development of the for- 
mula in 3500 words takes place in what I 
call a central area of conflict. 

The main plot is always the conflict be- 
tween the first-person Narrator and En- 
vironment, whatever it may be. The sec- 
ondary or counter-plot involves some prob- 
lem faced by the Foil, whether this problem 
be presented by another person, a socio- 
logical conflict, or whatever. Successfully 
overcoming the main conflict develops the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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BrucE PuBLISHING Company, 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with 
William C. Bruce as president, publishes 
textbooks on a high school and college 
level, technical books, and books in fields 
such as Catholic devotion, fiction, and cur- 
rent interest. Better work up an outline 
with at least one complete chapter for sub- 
mission here. Herman Ziegler, of the Bruce 
editorial board, will evaluate your manu- 
script and make arrangements if he is 
interested. 

Catholic School Journal, 400 N. Broad- 
way, monthly except July and August, is 
edited by Edward Fitzpatrick, president of 
Mount Mary College. This mag is directed 
to teachers in Catholic schools. Although 


_ they fill most of the editorial needs, free- 


lance efforts will be considered. Discussions 
on current Catholic grade and high schools 
and practical aids for classroom use are 
bought. Length of pieces: 1,000 words. 
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By James Gahagan 


Payment is %2 cent a word or about $6 a 
page. 

American School Board Journal, 400 N. 
Broadway, a 59-year-old national monthly 
covering the public school, is under the 
editorship of William C. Bruce, president 
of Bruce Publishing Company. Public 
school administrators, school superintend- 
ents and school board members subscribe. 
Some free-lance pieces are used. Consider- 
able space is devoted to the problems of 
school building construction, school plant 
management, finance, and business admin- 
istration of schools, with strong emphasis 
placed on problems of school board policy- 
making and evaluation. Articles up to 
2000 words are accepted. Payment is ac- 
cording to merit, upon acceptance. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, at 400 N. Broadway, a monthly edited 
by John J. Metz, is slanted to teachers of in- 
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and-Joe” yarn of the past is giving way to 
the story which has significance in addition 
to entertainment through adventure. 

How does my adventure formula com- 
bine fact and fiction into a unified, salable 
story? Let’s assume that you’ve had a real 
enough adventure to serve as a core of a 
piece. Or the adventure may be someone 
else’s, “as told to” you. Photographs should 
be available from whatever source. But the 
primary ingredient must be people, and 
they must be human. You can rarely have 
a real adventure by yourself; only an ac- 
cident. 

Step 1: I develop what I call the Four- 
Square Formula: 


1ST PERSON 
NARRATOR 


AREA , OF CONFLICT 


ae 


, ENVIRONMENT 
(HUNTING , FISHING, 
CATASTROPHE ,WAR. ) 


3RD PERSON 
AND/OR 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 





The primary conflict is between Environ- 
ment and Me, the Narrator. This is man- 


datory for every adventure yarn. Narrator 


may be faced with additional forces as in 
the forest fire story: (1) maintaining disci- 
pline in the crew, (2) protecting crew from 
disaster, (3) helping Foil solve his problem. 
To quote: 

Discouragement hit me in the guts like 

a battering ram as my tired boys started 

flailing blazes on both sides of the line. 

With the wind mounting, I realized with 

a sinking heart that if we didn’t get out 

of there in a hurry, we were going to be 

caught in one hell of a cauldron. 

Step 2: To fill in background and round 
out the four corners of the plot, I intro- 
duce two other protagonists, one of whom 
is the Foil. These conflict focuses may be: 
(1) two individuals struggling against each 


other, (2) one individual fighting his own 
worst enemy—himself, or (3) the Foil and 
a sociological implication between himself 
and our mutual overt struggle against en- 
vironment. To quote: Example (1): “I 
want to talk to you about the Mexican 
Ortega,” the Ranger explained. “I’m afraid 
we'll have to send him back to his Los An- 
geles detention camp.” Example (2): 
With his hated crew leader injured, worry 
creased Ortega’s face. “I carry him back,” 
he said. “Shorty’s my friend.” Example 
(3): “I don’t know what to do with him 
(Ortega),” the foreman confessed. “I just 
feel there’s some good in him, if we can 
only get it out.” 

In “Muskrat Ramble” (Field and Stream, 
1952), I introduced a chechaco for a Foil. 
A chechaco means “newcomer to Alaska” 
and is the bane of true Alaskans. Thus 
to the old Me-and-Joe formula—in this 
case, the simple adventure of muskrat 
hunting—there was added the develop- 
ment of a fictional chechaco into a true 
sportsman. To quote near the story’s end: 

The newcomer to Alaska had learned a 
great deal in his brief stay. He was healthy 
and hardy, and most of the blubber he 
carried when he landed from Curley’s plane 
had turned into rock-hard muscle. “Sure 
makes a man feel like he’s on top of the 
world, living off the country like we done,” 

Bill opined expansively as we pulled into 

the trader’s landing. 

The concluding paragraph sums up the 
story. The trader and I are watching the 
chechaco’s plane head back for civiliza- 
tion, and the trader speaks: “Just another 
sourdough in the making,” Ole agreed. 
“Once he’s stayed long enough to see the 
ice come and go on the Yukon... .” The 
reader’s identification is the Foil, rarely 
the narrator. 

Step 3: The development of the for- 
mula in 3500 words takes place in what I 
call a central area of conflict. 

The main plot is always the conflict be- 
tween the first-person Narrator and En- 
vironment, whatever it may be. The sec- 
ondary or counter-plot involves some prob- 
lem faced by the Foil, whether this problem 
be presented by another person, a socio- 
logical conflict, or whatever. Successfully 
overcoming the main conflict develops the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By William Byron Mowery 


I BASIC ACTION 


EASILY THE MOST fundamental of the 
short-story norms is Basic Action: a basic 
struggle or conflict which is central to the 
story and around which the whole story 
is organized. 

No name for this norm has gained com- 
mon acceptance. Editors use such unsatis- 
factory expressions as “the story line,” “the 
main line,” “the plot” or sometimes simply 
“the story.” Personally, I did considerable 
debating about a good term and plagued 
my author friends for one. The agreement 
was general that we needed a new name. 
The two terms considered best were Basic 
Conflict and Basic Action. I decided to use 
the latter because it avoids the melodra- 
matic connotations of “conflict” and also 
it emphasizes the fact that action is the 
heart of fiction. 

By way of illustration, here are some ex- 
amples of basic actions: 

In the short-stories of yesterday, Jack 
London’s stark yarn “To Build a Fire” is 
about a man’s battle against savage cold. 
A story on the purely physical level, it has 
a basic action that also is purely physical. 
In Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s little classic, 
“The Revolt of Mother,” a woman forces 
her husband to put the family comfort at 
least on a par with the livestock. “The 
American,” one of Kipling’s less-known but 
best stories, has the basic action of a con- 
flict between American get-it-done ways 
and English tradition. The conflict is dra- 
matized by a footbridge—whcether to build 
it for one generation or for the centuries. 

Here are four examples from contem- 
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porary slick magazines. Note that, except 
for the first one, these stories are more or 
less timeless as good fiction should be. 

1) A spinster’s attempt to redeem an 
orphaned Polish boy from the jungle code 
he learned in Nazi-occupied Poland. 

2) A girl’s struggle against marrying a 
man she does not love. This story, not un- 
common in life, is quite common in 
women’s-magazine fiction. 

3) A young lawyer’s battle against a 
corrupt county-politics machine. This, of 
course, is our old friend the David and 
Goliath story. 

4) A father’s struggle to save his son 
from bad company. 

As our last batch of illustrations, here 
are four which were handed in by members 
of a writing group as examples of basic 
action and later were developed into stories 
which placed with big magazines. Besides 
being technically sound, these four are quite 
strong in the matter of human universals. 

1) A girl’s struggle between her pledge 
to marry and her desire not to grow up. 

2.) An old sea captain’s fight to skin an 
island trader who was trying to skin him. 

3) A woman’s struggle against the fasci- 
nation of a man she knows is cruel and 
egoistic. This, by the way, is almost exactly 
the basic action of George Eliot’s long novel 
Romola. The student - writer limited her 
story to the crucial few days of the relation- 
ship and otherwise managed to keep it to 
short-story scope. 

4) A man’s fight to make himself go 
through with a marriage in spite of a grow- 
ing realization that his fiancée is impossibly 
domineering. 








‘ 


There’s no froth in this book feature—just clear, basic 


instruction in the technique of the short story. 


short story 


But It Isn’t Fiction 


Very often people who have a good grasp 
of basic action allow themselves to be con- 
fused by the exceptions. That is, they will 
read some magazine piece which is labeled 
fiction, which may be very good writing but 
has no genuine conflict or dramatic strug- 
gle, and then they will begin questioning 
the whole principle of basic action. There 
are other valid genres of writing; these may 
sometimes be called fiction and may even 
contain a large amount of simple narra- 
tion, but they aren’t true fiction. Here are 
three of the chief sinners: 

The simple narrative or tale may describe 
a walk through the woods, recount some 
happening or even tell a rather longish story 
in picaresque fashion. The chief difference 
between a tale and short-story is that the 
latter bas basic action. Tales or simple 
narratives are a common visitor at the mag- 
azine offices, but editors almost never ac- 
cept them. When the editor returns your 
submission with the comment, “I looked 
all through this script and couldn’t find the 
story anywhere,” he probably is saying you 
don’t have a piece of true fiction. 

The character sketch of the Addisonian 
sort contains no basic action and only ad- 
ventitious bits of narration. Unfortunately 
this leisurely and fine genre has been 
shouldered out of our popular magazines. 
The modern character sketch, a very dif- 
ferent item, often has some pseudo-action, 
sometimes is so highly fictionized that it 
confuses the unwary. Nearly all of these 
“profiles,” or whatever the particular maga- 
zine calls them, are done on assignment. 


The worst masquerader seems to be the 
little pastel piece or sketch, which is so 
prominent in Europe and frequently is pub- 
lished in our literary and sophisticated mag- 
azines but is rare in our popular magazines. 
Almost invariably the editors call it fiction. 
While the pastel piece can be very good in- 
deed, it isn’t fiction and is difficult to sell, 
especially since the magazines using it are 
more or less staff-written. 


Generalized Basic Actions 

Except for a very small fraction, basic 
actions fall into four main generalizations. 
Stories which can’t be put into one of these 
four usually have the fatal fault of mixed 
or divided action. 

1) Man against nature. A good example 
of this is “To Build a Fire.” Hugo’s Toilers 
of the Sea is mainly man against nature, 
and so is Robinson Crusoe. Man-against- 
nature stories can be good, but the average 
such story the editor gets is poor. The com- 
mon amateur fault is to make the story too 
grim, put the main character through too 
much suffering, treat nature solely as an 
enemy and pile up too many unpleasant 
details. 

2) Man against man. This easily consti- 
tutes the majority of all published stories. 
The big danger of this story is that the chief 
character is all white and his opponent all 
black. This, however, is a fault of the writer 
himself or the writer’s conception of fiction, 
and not of the basic action. 

3) Man against society. This is a com- 
mon story in the writing of the Old World, 
except England and Scandinavia. It is also 
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quite common in American intelligentsia 
fiction. In American popular fiction it is 
uncommon to the point of being rare. Its 
great danger for writers is that the antago- 
nist, society, may be made to appear vil- 
lainous, and making a villain of a com- 
munity or society at large is a taboo. 

4) Man against himself. This is a fairly 
common story. Its principal merit is that it 
avoids the black-and-white treatment. Its 
principal danger is that it tends to be over- 
burdened with psychologizing or stream of 
consciousness. This danger can be avoided 
by completely dramatizing all the story ele- 
ments. 


Trite Basic Actions 

You will read in a market guide or edi- 
tor’s memo that Editor Blank emphatically 
doesn’t want such-and-such a story—the 
Mountie getting his man, for instance. 
Then you turn around and read Editor 
Blank’s magazine and there, as plain as 
day, is a story about the Mountie getting 
his man. Naturally you are puzzled. 

Here are some examples, taken from edi- 
tor memos, of trite basic actions: 

In the outdoor field, one is the hero 
against some rustlers; another, the Mountie 
getting his man. 

In the domestic field, one is the wife 
struggling “to hold her husband against a 
flaming redhead.” 

In the action field, many editors say that 
they don’t want yarns about the obscure, 
dumb cop who solves a case which his su- 
periors or some famous detective couldn’t 
crack. 

In the home-story field, the story center- 
ing around “the mortgage on the home” is 
one which editors frequently say they will 
not publish. A few years ago the editors of 
a national magazine stated that they were 
thumbs down on stories about “the mort- 
gage on the home.” But a survey of this 
magazine’s fiction during the next threc 
years showed that this story appeared /0 
times. What is more, these stories averaged 
a bit better than the fiction run. Two were 
outstanding and one was republished as 
among that magazine’s best. 

The quality called “triteness” resides with 
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the author, not with the story. If a person 
clects to use one of these so-called trite basic 
actions merely because he has seen it pub- 
lished a lot, and writes it into a story with- 
out fully and honestly dramatizing it and 
feeling it in his very bones, he is sure to 
come up with the hackneyed sort of thing 
which editors do not want. But the emo- 
tional crisis involved in the loss or threat- 
ened loss of a home always has good uni- 
versality and can arouse an emotional rec- 
sponse in millions of readers. If, therefore, 
the germinal of this trite story, or any of 
the other trite ones, arises within us hon- 
estly, if we dramatize it fully, we can come 
up with a fresh and publishable work. 

But beginning writers should not ignore 
the editorial warnings about trite basic ac- 
tions. ‘The person using one of them must 
write a better-than-ordinary story to get 
acceptance. 


Six Rules For Basic Action 

The following rules about basic action 
represent the norm practice in good fiction. 
They are practical, specific guides which 
you can put to use in every story you write. 

1)We must be able to state our basic ac- 
tion in clear, simple terms. That is, we 
must be able to say precisely who or what 
the protagonist is, the antagonist, and the 
objective of their struggle. 

This is not to say that the components 
of a basic action must be of a physical or 
tangible nature. The protagonist may be a 
quality or a wish of the chief character; the 
antagonist likewise may be a trait or a tend- 
ency; and the objective does not always 
have to be as concrete as “the girl and the 
gold mine.” However, a writer and espe- 
cially the beginner should be wary of a basic 
action component which is intangible or ab- 
stract. 

2) We must have no divided action or 
mixed action. This is the classic rule called 
Unity of Action. By divided action we 
mean a change in the nature of the conflict. 
For instance, if a part of Jack London’s 
“To Build a Fire” were devoted to the fight 
against the savage cold and then the con- 
flict changed to an encounter with the Nu- 
lato Indians, we would have divided action. 
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Theoretically, mixed action is a variety 
of divided action. But in actual authoring 
the two are different. In a story we may 
well have minor elements of conflict or 
struggle in the sub-lines, but the conflict of 
the basic action must be overwhelmingly 
and unmistakably the chief conflict of the 
story. The best example I know of is a 
mistake of my own, years ago. In a novel- 
ette of mine one big line of action was the 
chief character’s attempt to find out who 
had killed the engineer in charge of a cer- 
tain project, and another line of action, 
equally prominent, was his attempt to carry 
through this project himself. The fault was 
corrected by subordinating the engineering 
line of action and making the detective line 
the main one. 

3) Our basic action must be present not 
as a situation, which is explanatory and 
therefore static, but as true action, which 
has development and flow. 

Sometimes we hear the idea expressed, 
particularly by detective-fiction critics, that 
a short-story is “an elucidation of a situa- 
tion.” This is a most unfactual and highly 
misleading statement. If you will examine 
a selection of the best detective stories, you 
will see that they are not merely explana- 
tions of a situation but have genuine action, 
development and thrust. The bellwether of 
modern detective fiction, the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, show these qualities em- 
phatically. The Great One gets out and 
does things, actively. 

4) Our story must have one chief char- 
acter and one only. We can have no dual 
lead, as in radio or motion picture, and any 
change of viewpoint is damaging. This rule 
is pretty well known, and the violations 
which you see so frequently in amateur 
scripts are usually matters of emphasis. 
That is, the chief character is not predomi- 
nate enough, the story is not exclusively 
enough his story. 


5) Our basic action must be made clear 
to the reader within the first 300 words of 
the story. This means that the reader must 
have a clear idea, though not necessarily a 
detailed exposition, of who the chief char- 
acter is, the antagonist, the general nature 
of the struggle. Frequently amateur stories 


are halfway along before the basic action 
is clear, even if then. 

It may seem to you that 300 words is 
too severe a limit. I have discussed this 
point specifically with experienced authors, 
and most of them say that in a short-story 
the limit should be half 300 words. 


6) The basic action of a short-story must 
be of more limited scope than that of a 
novel. 

Short-stories which cover too much 
ground —in number of characters, extent 
of action, or several other respects—are not 
only difficult to write, but they definitely 
are not on a par with stories of limited 
coverage. 

In Rose Wilder Lane’s novel Free Land, 
the basic action is a man’s struggle against 
the prairie wilderness to establish a home 
for himself and his young wife. Plainly this 
covers too much time, territory and action 
to be successfully treated in a short-story. 
If, however, we should have this man try- 
ing to acquire a neighbor or two in order 
to offset the loneliness of his wife, the scope 
of the action probably would not be too 
large for the short-story length. 


II HUMAN-INTEREST 
ELEMENTS 


LIKE BASIC ACTION, the human-interest ele- 
ment is a narrative fundamental, in short 
fiction, novel, radio and television story 
and motion picture. You might think of 
this norm as the second floor of the short- 
story house, with basic action as the first 
floor. 

A good way to get at the nature and 
function of human-interest elements is to 
study a germinal idea which doesn’t have 
these elements, see what is lacking and 
also see how this lack can be remedied. 

1) Suppose we have one man, A, pur- 
suing another man, B, across a plain. Sup- 
pose we develop this into the familar struc- 
ture of pursuit, closing in, climactic fight. 
This particular action framework, inciden- 
tally, has been used in countless stories, 
good and bad, from the time of Ulysses to 
the present. 








What we have here is simply a basic 


action. We don’t have a story. Something 
is lacking. The narrative is without emo- 
tional issue or emotional appeal. For all 
our reader would care, Character A could 
step into a prairie-dog hole and break his 
neck or Character B could get bitten by a 
sidewinder. 

Now let us add creatively to this basic 
action. Suppose we think out and add an 
element called “whisky trading with the 
Indians.” Character B is a whisky trader 
who has been peddling “blaze belly” around 
the Indian camps, and Character A is some 
former Cavalry officer who was accused 
of doing this peddling and got cashiered. 
Of course, in the hands of a hack this 
story would be a crude, black-and-white 
thing, but a respectable writer, familiar with 
the dreadful havoc which the whisky 
traders caused at the Indian camps, would 
make this an honest, graphic yarn. 

2) Suppose we have a party of men, 
numbered 1 to 15, in a field or woods or 
city building, and they are having a battle 
with another outfit, numbered 16 to 30. 
Would a reader, not knowing what the 
struggle is about or the issues involved, be 
interested in what No. 3 does to No. 17? 
Obviously not. Our narrative would be 
meaningless, emotionally and otherwise. 

But suppose we work on this germinal 
creatively. First, we have entirely too many 
characters here; we should reduce those we 
actually use to about half a dozen and keep 
the others off stage. Next, we should dra- 
matize each of these battling parties in the 
figure of one individual. Now we have 
worked our basic action down to short-story 
size, and it is potentially a good basic ac- 
tion, but still we have no story. We have 
to create and add issues or appeals or 
meanings—the human-interest elements. 

We could have it that the antagonist 
party is trying to dynamite an aquaduct 
and choke off the water supply of a great 
city (from an actual story). Or they could 
be a gang of hoodlums trying to break up 
an orderly trial. Or a party of King’s 
soldiers battling revolutionary patriots for 
an arsenal (from an actual story). Or— 
but the possibilities are limitless. What we 
are doing here is creating an issue or 


human-interest element, adding it to our 
basic action and thereby achieving an emo- 
tional interest or richness or depth. 

3) One time, at a resort in the Canadian 
Rockies, I witnessed a rather spectacular 
fist fight. The main figure was a husky 
young stranger who had come ashore at the 
resort from his canoe and was lounging 
near the bandstand. When I drifted up, I 
noticed that an argument had developed 
between him and the band members. The 
argument got hot, and a park guard tried 
to arrest the young fellow. He smacked 
the guard down, strode into the bandstand, 
whipped the whole 10 men of them, lapped 
their instruments around the posts and 
threw most of the fellows out on their ears. 
On his way back to the lake edge he 
whipped two more park guards and a pro- 
vincial policeman. Then he got into his 
canoe and paddled off. 

As an action incident, this battle of a lone 
protagonist against more than a dozen men 
was as good as anything you will read; but 
except for my instinctive sympathy for the 
underdog protagonist, I was not particu- 
larly interested as I watched the fight. But 
then that evening a Mounted Policeman 
told me what the trouble was about. This 
young fellow, a timber cruiser, had come 
ashore for a bit of human association and 
had struck up an acquaintance with a girl. 
The girl’s mother, it seemed, was a sort of 
Camille at the little settlement just outside 
the park, and the girl was being taunted 
about this by the band members. When 
the young fellow told them to stop it and 
they didn’t, he pitched into them, with re- 
sults as above. I later learned that he re- 
turned to the little settlement, married the 
girl and they left the country together. 

Hardly once in a blue moon does a 
complete, ready-to-write story like this 
come along. I had no trouble making it 
into a publishable story (“Pine Song,” 
American). But the point is that the fight 
itself had no meaning and little interest to 
me at the time, but it became very appeal- 
ing indeed when the Mounted Policeman 
told me what it was all about. 

With these instances in mind we can 
now define a human-interest element. It is 
a definite and separable sub-story or sub- 














line or component, the function of which 
is to give the basic action human appeal. 


Generalized Human-Interest Elements 


As we have generalized basic actions, 
such as man against nature, so we have 
generalized human-interest elements: 

1) The love element. This is easily the 
most frequent of them all. We find it in 
every conceivable type of story and every 
quality of treatment. Often a love element 
is lugged into a story where it doesn’t be- 
long, as in many plain-action yarns. But in 
the majority of instances it is a natural part 
of the story, just as love is an exceedingly 
large factor in human life. 

2) The economic element. This is some 
phase of activity concerned with getting a 
job, making a living, keeping a home going. 
In specific terms this element may be a job, 
a gold mine, a nester’s acres, a place on a 
Class B team or even the good will of the 
boss. The economic element is the second 
most common of the generalized types. 

3) The personal relationship element. 
This may be a phase of family relationship, 
such as brother and sister, brother and 
brother, parent and child, uncle and 
nephew, guardian and ward. Or it may 
lie outside the home, such as a partner re- 
lationship. Some people may argue that 
the love element should be a subordinate 
classification under personal relationship. 
Logically they are right, but the love ele- 
ment is so huge that I feel it should be 
given separate listing. 

4) The ethical element. This grouping 
includes all those elements where a point 
of ethics, honor or conscience is emotionally 
involved. The so-called decision story is a 
good example; for instance, a young doctor 
choosing between a lucrative practice and 
an ill-paid medical-research job. 

Nine tenths of the human-interest ele- 
ments which you will analyze out of pub- 
lished stories or will use creatively yourself 
will belong to one or other of the four main 
groupings above. 


How Many In A Story? 


The following data and conclusions are 
based on an extensive survey which I made 


myself and on two smaller surveys con- 
ducted under my supervision: 

1) The four generalized human-interest 
elements given above became evident early 
in this survey work and data was kept on 
them individually. Few stories, especially 
of the better levels, used two human-inter- 
est elements from the same generalized 
category. That is, if one element was of 
the economic type, the other elements 
would belong to other generalized types. 

2) The range in the number of human- 
interest elements in a short-story was quite 
wide—from one to six. In fact, a few 
stories showed more than six. However, 
those few stories were very poor. 


3) The average for the number of 
human-interest elements per story fell be- 
tween 3.5 and 4. But this included all the 
stories surveyed, good and bad, high and 
low. Some kinds of lower-level fiction used 
nearly twice as many as the superior levels. 
If topflight fiction alone were considered, 
the average would be somewhere between 


2.5 and 3. 


4) As actually used in stories, human- 
interest elements showed a clear tendency 
to be either of major scope or of minor 
scope. This tendency was so marked that 
the practice was adopted, early in the sur- 
vey work, of classifying them either as 
major or minor. 


5) Novels and novelettes use a much 
larger number of human-interest elements 
than do short-stories. The practical value 
of this finding is that if a writer wishes to 
expand a long short-story into a novelette, 
he should create and add a major and 
minor human-interest element rather than 
try to pad what he already has. Just as 
a rough gauge, a novelette of 25,000 words 
would have perhaps three major elements 
and three minor. 

On the basis of my own writing experi- 
ence, I have no hesitancy in recommending 
one major and one minor element as the 
figure you should aim at in writing a short- 
story. Less than this doesn’t provide a 
story with enough issue and interest. And 
having an extra minor element is not 
usually harmful and sometimes may be 
necessary. 








Tempo 


With the fiction creator, tempo is a 
function of the proportion between the 
amount of action and the amount of 
human-interest clements. If we want to 
quicken the tempo of our story, we simply 
increase the wordage given to action and 
decrease that given to human-interest ele- 
ments. And vice versa. 

To the question, “What is the proper 
proportion to use in a short-story?” no 
simple answer can be given. For instance, 
an action story should give a larger propor- 
tion to action and a lesser to the static 
material than should a serious love story. 
Juvenile fiction has a far swifter tempo 
than adult fiction. Authors writing the 
same kind of story vary considerably, and 
should. However, a few generalizations can 
safely be made and are helpful. 

Pulp fiction shows many, many stories 
which are 80 percent action and 20 per- 
cent human-interest element. This is far 
too much action. Too much for good writ- 
ing, and too much for pulp readers. Fiction 
which is a rapid-fire succession of picayune 
incidents, corridor-trotting, guns bang- 
banging, horsehoofs and falling bodies—this 
sort of thing misses the real goal of fiction, 
which is to keep the reader reading on, to 
keep him absorbed in the story. Plain, 
naked action won’t do this. It has to be 
interesting action. And action is interest- 
ing only when the characters are clothed 
with appeals, interest, emotional concomit- 
ants and thematic meaning. 

On the other hand, the literary magazines 
and to some extent the sophisticates show 
many stories which are 20 percent action 
and 80 percent human-interest material. A 
story with that proportion is always slow 
and heavy. It has so little of the develop- 
ment and flow of genuine fiction that it 
can hardly be called fiction at all. 

Between these two extremes lies the de- 
sirable range for different story types and 
different authors. In the slick magazines 
the average for all types of stories and 
kinds of treatments is about even up—50 
percent to the action, 50 percent to the 
human-interest material. 


Beginning writers, and especially those 
who start with the pulps, should be on 
guard against the advice, which they get 
all the time from certain editors, to put 
more action into their stories. When an 
editor feels that a story is dull or heavy or 
uninteresting, that is his editorial right. 
Nine times out of 10 he is correct. But 
when he goes farther, when he prescribes 
“more action,’ he may be right and he 
may be very wrong. He may be thinking 
superficially, in terms of editorial catch 
phrases. 

In my cub days, when I wrote pulp for 
a couple of years, an editor sent back a 
short novelette of mine saying he would 
like to buy the story, most of it was good 
stuff, but the first 2000 words were too 
slow. Would I put in more action and 
step up the pace of that opening section? 

Too little action in that opening? In 
the first 2000 words the chief character 
went through a shipwreck, dynamited an 
ice floe, promoted a caribou stampede 
and got chased by a polar bear, plus a brace 
of lesser incidents. The advice of more 
action was so wrong that I couldn’t possibly 
accept it. I began to suspect that the editor 
had said one thing and meant another or 
that his prescription was entirely wrong. 
The more I studied that opening, the more 
I felt that it was so purely action that the 
development of my chief character had 
been neglected. 

Revising the opening according to my 
own feel and reasoning, I cut out a good 
half of that action and gave the human- 
interest elements some desperately needed 
development. When I sent the novelette 
back to the editor, merely telling him that 
I had recast the opening, he wrote back 
saying that now the first section had enough 
action and was nicely paced. 

This incident is in no way meant as an 
implication that editors are stupid but as 
an illustration of how dangerous and mis- 
leading this “more action” advice can be, 
and of how carelessly catch phrases are 
tossed about in writing, and of how unre- 
liable are so many of the tool terms in our 
profession. 
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Other Misleading Terms 

The word complication, which crops up 
in rejection letters so frequently, can mis- 
lead the beginner badly. When an editor 
says that a story doesn’t have enough com- 
plications, he usually means that the story 
isn’t rich enough in human interest, or is 
transparent, or perhaps is a plain narrative. 
But this is not what the beginner reads into 
that term. He takes complication to mean 
complication, and he sets about trying to 
shore up his story with strange twists, sur- 
prises and suchlike. We should never try 
to complicate our stories. We should, on 
the contrary, try to keep them simple—in 
unified action, in universal situations and 
in other respects. 

Another confusing term is sub-plot. When 
an:editor says that the sub-plots of a story 
are weak, he usually is referring to the 
human-interest elements. 

Motive (or motivation) is still another 
editorial term which we writers should 
strike out of our vocabulary. The editor 
will write that your chief character’s actions 
or his dominant emotion (for example, 
vengeance) arent well motivated and 
should be shored up. When the inexperi- 
enced writer reads this criticism, he usually 
sets out to explain, with lengthy flashbacks 
or other devices, why his character does so- 
and-so or feels so-and-so. This procedure 
more often than not makes the story worse. 
The real trouble with stories “not well mo- 
tivated” lics deeper than detail or explana- 
tion. No amount of explanation can make 
an unconvincing action or emotion con- 
vincing. The real trouble is that the author 
has chosen some unusual or abnormal sit- 
uation or action, something which is off- 
trail in human conduct, something which 
doesn’t have good human universality. Any- 
thing which requires bolstering up in a 
story is sure to be wrong. Therefore, when 
your editor criticizes your motivation as 
weak and suggests you bolster it up, don’t 
look for the remedy on this level. Go 
deeper. The only remedy is to eliminate 
the abnormal, off-trail action or situation. 


Common Beginner Troubles 


Beginners make pretty much the same 


mistakes in regard to human-interest cle- 
ments: 

1) It seems to be a rather prevalent be- 
lief that every story must have a love ele- 
ment in it, and so a love element is dragged 
in “irregardless.” Often it doesn’t belong in 
the story at all. This same belief prevails 
about the economic element. In fact, the 
stereotyped combination of love and a job 
occurs so often and is treated so monoton- 
ously that the revicwers have a phrase for 
it—‘‘the-girl-and-the-gold-mine story.” ‘The 
fault here is not with these elements them- 
selves; they are big factors in human life 
and we can’t do without them in fiction. 
The fault arises when we put them into 
stories where they don’t belong and when 
we use them in a formula way. 

2) Beginners have a tendency to usc too 
many clements. At times they are trying to 
make their stories “complicated.” But what- 
ever the reason, the nearer they can keep 
to one major element and one minor, the 
better. 

3) Beginners frequently muddle them- 
selves up with such questions as: What is 
the relationship between the major clement 
and the minor? Does each character in a 
story have an element all to himself? Aren’t 
the elements in a story all inherent in the 
basic action? Most of these questions are 
impossible to answer. They correspond in 
no way to the actualities of creative writing. 
If you understand the nature and function 
of the human-interest element—that it is 
something which you create and add to 
the basic action to give your action mean- 
ing and interest and appeal—you need not 
go any decper. 

4) Beginners have trouble in analyzing 
stories for the human-interest elements. 
Sometimes these elements are melded to- 
gether so completely that they are ex- 
tremely difficult to see as entities. Some- 
times they are dramatized into strange 
shapes. If you have this trouble, I suggest 
that you pass over the difficult stories and 
analyze only those which are casy. 

Another suggestion is that you emphasize 
your creative work with these elements 
rather than your analytic work. You will 
find it easy to work out a basic action 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE EXCITEMENT SIZZLING around Collier’s 
for weeks finally exploded in headline news 
when the 65-year-old weekly announced 
that it will become a fortnightly beginning 
with the August 7 issue. From its peak in 
1946, Collier’s has steadily lost circulation 
and there have been constant staff changes. 
This year Collier’s averaged only 72 pages 
an issue, half the size of its competitor, the 
Saturday Evening Post. President Stouch 
of Collier's blamed the decline on tele- 
vision, although other magazine men have 
pointed out that such weeklies as the Post 
and Life have weathered competition from 
TV. 

As a bi-weekly, Collier’s will run at least 
112 pages, with a guaranteed circulation 
of 3,500,000, an increase of 400,000 over 
the last quarter of 1952. This means that 
writers will have more room to move 
around in. 

Collier’s expects to buy more short fic- 
tion, more serials and more articles that 
appeal to women and thus “be a better 
buy for Collier’s readers and advertisers.” 
In line with the change to be made in 
Collier’s’ slant, Fiction Editor MacLennan 
Farrell has been replaced by Mrs. Eleanor 
Stierhem MacMannis, formerly fiction edi- 
tor of Today's Woman. Roger Dakin edits 
the Crowell-Collier publication at 640 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 19. 

Over at Fawcett’s Today's Woman, 67 
W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, Eileen Herbert Jor- 
dan, formerly assistant editor, becomes fic- 
tion editor. 

The Authors Guild Council has set up 
a committee—John Brick, chairman, Cleve- 
land Amory, John Hersey, Helen Reilly, 
Bill Mauldin, Budd Schulberg, William 
Shirer, Rex Stout, Calder Willingham, and 
Herman Wouk—to study “the reprint field 
in conjunction with leading publishers and 
agents.” The Council goes on to say: “. 
your Council has little doubt that authors 
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are being underpaid for their reprint rights 
to a degree approaching the fantastic. . . . 
From now on, in any book contract you 
negotiate, make certain that the following 
provision is included: 

The publisher shall not license or sell the 
right to publish a cheap reprint of the work, 
commonly known as a pocket book or paper 
back reprint, except with the consent of the 
author, provided that the author shall be 
deemed to have given such consent if within 
thirty days after the forwarding of written 
request for such permission he fails to notify 
the publisher of his refusal to consent.” 


Up to now, reprint houses have taken the 
stand that they would not talk to authors 
or their representatives about any business 
practices, and the authors, many of whom 
don’t have control of their reprint rights, 
haven’t been able to force the issue. It is 
encouraging that two of the five major 
reprint firms have broken the stalemate and 
are now mecting with the Guild committee. 
MWA has backed the Authors Guild and 
also is sending representatives to the 
meetings—Bruno Fischer, Philip Ketchum, 
Eleazar Lipsky, and Will Oursler. 

True Men’s Stories is the title of the new 
magazine being brought out by Westridge 
Publications, a recently launched corpora- 
tion with offices in the Hotel Webster, 40 
W. 45th St., N. Y. William MacFarlane, 
the editor, who came to Westridge from 
Hillman Publications, wants first-person, 
true or “as told by” articles on adventure, 
sports, dangerous professions (i.e., steeple- 
jacks). He will also consider crime exposes, 
anti-communist pieces and—to a lesser de- 
gree—war yarns, if they are factual and ex- 
citing. He will buy pictures—crime, adven- 
ture (such as exotic native rites), sports 
shots from the spectator point of view (like 
stock car racing). Lengths should run from 
1500 to 2000 words. Pay is 1c a word, on 
acceptance. The magazine will be on the 
stands in another month. 
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out a salable script. 





First Sale Pays for Course 


“J had previously taken two courses in writing, but had not been able to turn 
I suspected that I was becoming a chronic 
it was only after much thought that I enrolled with Palmer Institute. 
regretted that step. My first sale—a short story—has more than paid for the course.” 
—wWarren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


‘“‘course-taker” and 
I have never 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my 
attitude toward studying your 
course — except, if possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, 
I feel that I have already bene- 
fited from your course of instruction. You people 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facets of fiction writing. .. .” 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore—(Note: Mr 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS and 
later selected for dramatization over NBC-TV for 
“Robert Montgomery Presents’”.) 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I'll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher.) 


Student Sells to Household 


‘‘My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled ‘Dates by the Bushel,’ about the date 
complications arising with four teen age daugh- 
ters in the family. Sold to Household for over 
3¥ac a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and .praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.’”’—Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fa- 
mous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 

FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40- ~page 
book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-63 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Established 1917 Approved 
} Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 
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Please, send me free book ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
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LLL. 
“I’m from Secret Romances, and I have here a little proposition 
that should interest you.” 


Future Publications, 80 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 2, 
has a new detective magazine, Private Eye. 
Editor Hans Stefan Santesson, formerly 
Unicorn Mystery Book Club editor, wants 
hard-hitting, fast-moving detective and 
murder tales up to 10,000 words. He uses 
one novelette of about 12,000 to 15,000 
words and crime fillers of about 1000 
words. Santesson has no interest in book- 


length material at this time. He also sug- 
gests that writers go easy on over-lurid sex. 
Payment is on publication, at 1¥c to 2c 
a word, with a top of 3c for featured stories. 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 
is bringing out a new television magazine 
as yet untitled, to be edited by Richard 
Heller. Heller was formerly editor of Hill- 
man’s Uncensored Detective Magazine and 
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associate editor on Martin Goodman’s Lye 
and Photo. His wants are flexible, including 
stories, shorts, pictures and cartoons. Five 
thousand words or more is a good length 
for features. The publication, scheduled for 
late summer, will be full size with a slick 
format, as opposed to the usual fan mag, 
and will offer an interesting market for off- 
beat pieces such as “The Three You Never 
See” (editor, writer and director), to be 
published in the first issue. Payment is on 
acceptance, at a rate commensurate with 
the importance of the material. 

Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, 
folded with the May issue. Other folds: 
Macfadden’s Impact and Climax and Hill- 
man’s Man’s Day. P 

Magazine House, 80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 2, 
has the first issue of their new pockct book 
Rocket Stories on the stands. The editor, 
Harry Harrison, will give fast reading to 
science-fiction storics packed with action 
and adventure. No taboos. He buys a little 
poetry and an occasional article of appeal 
to the reader who is just becoming con- 


scious of the lure of science fiction. Material 
should run 1500 to 2000 words. ‘This pocket- 
size book pays Ic to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion. John Vincent is publisher. 

Julian Miller, formerly associate editor of 
Good Housekeeping, is now an editor at 
the Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave. 

His, the bi-monthly published by West- 
ridge Publications Corp., 40 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. 36, is now titled His World. The 
magazine is well-stocked for the time being. 

Brief, the pocket book edited by Robert 
Levin at 270 Park Ave., N. Y., has switched 
from gencral to more masculine appeal and 
needs strong, first-person narratives rather 
than general-interest articles. They are look- 
ing for expose picces that will serve public 
needs and adventure articles that will ap- 
peal to both men and women. 

Children’s Times, a national newspaper 
for moppets (aged 5 to 12), has hit the 
stands. Though mainly staff-written, the 
paper is in the market for short (1200 words 
or less) tales of mystery or adventure, puz- 
zles, rebuses, secret codes (the kids love 





being enthusiastic about it... . 


if You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 


TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 


Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger | 








along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and | 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
| on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
| of time—P.C, in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
| Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
| Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Metal Books, and many others. Now 

we're ready for a new group. 


| finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
! 


Persona! Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


— 





_ SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 








580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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these) and a little poetry. The paper uses 
an occasional adventure or mystery story to 
run in installments. Writers should work for 
simplicity and readability as well as interest. 
Pay is lc a word, on acceptance; puzzles, 
about $5. Children’s Times is published by 
Leader Enterprises Inc., 97 Duane St., N.Y. 

Donald M. Early has been moved up to 
executive editor of Journal of Living. Early, 
who has been on the book’s staff since 1948, 
was formerly associate editor at Greenberg 
Publishers, Inc. Journal of Living is at 
1819 Broadway. 

Open Road has merged with American 
Boy, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. (This magazine 
can also be reached at 157 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass.) Both titles are being used 
at present, with American Boy the probable 
choice. The magazine is fairly well stocked 
at this time but hopes to enlarge shortly. 
The editors use articles on adventure, sports, 
outdoors, science, aviation, interesting per- 
sonalities, how to do it, etc., a few cartoons, 
and pictures, when the pictures accompany 
and illustrate articles. The magazine sel- 
dom buys poetry. Lengths run up to 2500 
words, shorts to about 1000, and pay is 2c 
to 3c a word. If you send a query first 
with an outline of your article, you’ll get 
a better hearing. 

When Quick, Gardner Cowles’ pint-sized 
news magazine, folded June Ist, Jack Reiss, 
Quick’s publisher, switched to Look’s ex- 
ecutive staff. Quick’s readers will be trans- 
ferred to Look’s list, boosting that maga- 
zine’s circulation from 3,400,000 to 3,700,- 
000. Quick’s demise will help the position 
of TV listing magazines, already enjoying 
an upward spiral in circulation. 

Peggy Graves of Popular Publications, 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y., is desperately in 
need of short stories (5000 words or less) 
for her eight thriving love magazines (listed 
in May Wrirer’s Dicest). She doesn’t 
want cream-puff nothings; stories for her 
must have plenty of plot, that is, strong 
emotional conflict between the man and the 
girl, fresh, believable characters, and a 
romantic background. 

Popular has had a couple of editorial 
switches. Mike Tilden is now assistant fic- 
tion editor on Argosy, while Ejler Jakobsson 
has taken over Love Novels. Rogers Terrill, 
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associate publisher of Popular, has resigned. 
He will open his own literary agency in 
July. 

There is a trend toward slick writing in 
the love pulps, says Marie A. Parks, editor 
at Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., 
N. Y. 13. Plots must still move quickly, 
however. Miss Parks is open for material 
for her three love books, Gay Love Stories, 
Ideal Love Stories, and Today's Love 
Stories. Plots should deal with down-to- 
earth, solid, everyday problems, told from 
either the man’s or girl’s viewpoint, and 
this editor doesn’t mind a little humor in 
the shorter lengths. Stories should run from 
6000 to 10,000 words, the lead novelette, 
from 15,000 to 20,000. No serials. Payment 
is from Yc to 2%c a word—for top ma- 
terial. Miss Parks feels that now is an 
excellent time for writers to start in the 
love pulp field, particularly in the shorter 
lengths. 

John W. Aldridge and Vance Bourjaily, 
editors of Discovery, Pocket Books’ new 
periodical anthology of original writing, 
have been flooded with material but they 
are open for more. They buy stories, poems 
and essays, regardless of length or subject 
matter, but the material must fit their con- 
ception of literature at its best. Don’t send 
them anything “light” — although really 
clever satire and subtle humor are welcome. 
Discovery, out twice a year, selling at 
35c, sold out its first printing of 150,000 
copies, and a second printing of 50,000 
copies is already on the newsstands and in 
the bookstores. The magazine has been 
adopted by writing classes at Harvard and 
New York University. Rates are good here, 
but since standards are really “long-hair,” 
be sure your material is quality before sub- 
mitting it. 

Leo Margulies’ new magazine at King- 
size Publications, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y., is 
a bi-monthly called Fantastic Universe. 
Editor Margulies buys science fiction and 
fantasy — particularly fantasy — at lengths 
from 1000 words for a short to 25,000 for 
the lead novelette. Payment is at a mini- 
mum rate of lc a word. This editor is also 
looking for originals for his Saint Detective 
Magazine. (See his lead letter in the April 
“Forum.” ) 
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IMPORTANT! 


If your book is not 
yet ready, write 
and tell us about it 
Now! 
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this 
CHRISTMAS 


your book can be 


published! 


Christmas may seem distant in June but in the publishing 





world, books are now being designed and printed for sale in the 
exceptionally active pre-Holiday book buying period. Pageant Press 
makes it possible each year for books such as yours to reach readers 
by increasing our staff and printers and by streamlining our sched- 
ules. We’re especially interested in reading novels, poetry, juveniles, 
biography and works of more specialized nature. Send your script 
to us at once for a report of publication possibilities and full details. 
If your book is in progress, write and Jet us know how soon it will 
be ready. 

As writers, readers, booksellers and wholesalers the world over 
are aware, Pageant Press books are of outstanding design, with 
jacket art equal or superior to books of leading royalty publishers. 
Energetic advertising, sales and promotion staffs see to it that your 
book is nationally advertised and represented (we take full page ads 
in leading bookseller and library publications and good review peri- 
odicals such as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, NEW 
YORK TIMES and TRIBUNE, etc.) so that leading book whole- 
salers, as well as independent book shops across the nation who 
regularly buy tens of thousands of our authors’ books will be able 
to order and sell yours. 


Your book can be on bookstore shelves and winning reviews 
in just a few short months if you act now. Send for free booklet 
WX or save even more time by sending us your script for a full 
report of publication possibilities at no obligation. 

FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd., London 
CANADA: Burns & MacEachern 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











Romer Grey and his mother, Mrs. Zane 
Grey, are negotiating for the sale of paper- 
back rights to a block of Zane Grey titles. 
With one exception, the Grey titles have 
not been available in the 25c and 35c field. 

The new expose magazine, Confidential, 
published by Robert Harrison, is a sell-out 
on the newsstands. The editor, Richard 
Atkins, buys true-fact stories, “uncensored 
and off the record,” with pictures. No fic- 
tion. Articles run to 2000 words and pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at good rates. 
Confidential is published quarterly by Con- 
fidential, Inc., 1697 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

The editors at Lifetime Living stress the 
fact that their magazine is beamed at ma- 
turity—not old age—maturity and planning 
for the future. Fifty-two million Americans 
are now over 40 and very much alive. So 
Lifetime Living would like articles on per- 
sonal experiences of people who have 
weathered the years successfully, stories on 
second careers or businesses, hobbies with a 
purpose, investments for retired people, 
where to retire—written in a cheerful, con- 
structive style. They also buy short fillers on 
health, diet, how-to-do-it, etc., cartoons and 
a little poetry. Articles should run about 
1500 to 2000 words. An article on the prob- 
lems of the middle-aged or older man or 
woman adjusting to life alone might go well 
in this magazine, but don’t forget to poke a 
little fun at the years. No gloom. After all, 
70 is middle-aged these days! Address Life- 
time Living at 27 E. 39th St., N. Y. 17. 
Martin Gumpert is the editor. 

Redbook, currently celebrating its golden 
anniversary, reports the highest circulation 
in its 50-year history. The anniversary issue 
contained an editorial pledging to continue 
the magazine’s appeal to so-called “young 
adults.” Address: 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 

Fiction Editor Elliott Schryver of 
Woman’s Home Companion is well stocked 
with good conventional stories, but he 
would like to find a first-rate literary 
story or two, something unusual and out- 
of-line. “Out-of-line” does not mean a de- 
parture from good taste or a neglect of the 
all-important feminine interest, however. 
These off-beat stories should run the usual 
2000 to 7000 words in length. Address 
Schryver at Woman’s Home Companion, 
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640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Robert M. Guinn, the publisher who has 
had such success with his science-fiction 
magazine Galaxy and his fantasy magazine 
Beyond (421 Hudson St., New York 14), 
is bringing out a new pocket-size publica- 
tion, Family Digest for Better Health, to be 
priced at 10c per copy and sold in drug- 
stores. The magazine will buy reprints only 
and Editor Ben Olds is interested in buying 
rights to articles of the type used in the 
women’s service magazines. Rates will vary 
but have not been determined. 

The new editor of Apartment Life is 
Myron Herwitz. This magazine uses fiction 
and articles on decorating and living prob- 
lems of apartment dwellers, the fiction pref- 
erably in a humorous vein. Apartment Life 
buys cartoons, a little poetry if it’s excep- 
tionally amusing, and short fillers on enter- 
tainment, food, how-to-do-it, use of space, 
lighting, etc.; lengths on fillers run from 
600 to 1000 words. Cartoons are paid for 
at the rate of $10. Rates vary on fiction and 
articles up to $100. All pay is on acceptance. 
Address Herwitz at Apartment Life, 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Managing editor here is 
Tunis E. Gouwens. 

McCall’s Children’s Annual, 230 Park 
Ave., N. Y., is a 160-page magazine cover- 
ing arts and crafts projects for children to 
undertake cither by themselves or in co- 
operation with their parents, camp super- 
‘isors or club leaders. The magazine is 
priced at $1. 

The editor, Elinor Edelman, uses only 
one fiction story, but she hopes to use more 
in the future. Stories should run up to three 
pages (Children’s Annual has large pages, 
about the size of those in Simplicity pattern 
magazine) and articles should run one to 
three pages. Both stories and articles should 
slant to children aged 3 to 12. Miss Edel- 
man wants pictures that effectively illus- 
trate the ideas in articles, particularly 
pictures that can be blown up successfully 
for her large-size magazine pages. She 
buys a little poetry, very short fillers and 
simple cartoons without punch lines. She 
wants material for the next issue no later 
than mid-summer. Query first. Rates 
range from $50 to $75 an article, on 
acceptance. 
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Now! 
CONCORDIA 
BOOK 
CLUB 
honors a 
VANTAGE 
novel 
by making 
THOU ART 
PETER 


its June 


selection 





ACH MONTH hundreds of new books from all publishers 
E are brought to the attention of the leading book clubs. 

Naturally, the competition for book club honors is 
fierce, since only one book is chosen each month. 


For June, 1953, one of the leading religious book clubs 
has bestowed its highest honor on a Vantage Press book titled 
THovu ArT PETER. But this Concordia selection is only one 
in a long list of achievements for Vantage authors. 


A year ago, Vantage’s A YANK ON PICCADILLY was issued 
as a 25e pocket book which sold 150,000 copies, the entire 
edition. A few months ago, Vantage’s ri Cati EVERY 
MonbDAY was bought for a 25c¢ reprint, with a scheduled first 
printing of 250,000 copies and an advance payment of $2500. 
Just a year ago, Vantage’s Dappy WAs AN UNDERTAKER went 
into three editions, 10,000 copies, with two editions sold out 
before publication. And recently, foreign translation rights 
were sold on ACHILLES ABSENT, another fine Vantage novel. 


All this—plus sell-outs on many, many other Vantage 
books—would not have been possible without hard and per- 
sistent effort, without that basic knowledge of book sales 
and distribution which Vantage Press offers all its authors. 
If you want your book published by a firm that accomplishes 
big things for its authors, by a firm that has built its reputa- 
tion on selling books, not just printing them, be sure to 
investigate the cooperative program of Vantage Press. 


Are YOU Looking for a Publisher? 


Don’t be discouraged by rejection slips, for some of Vantage 
Press’s best selling hooks were turned down by commercial 
publishers. If you are looking for a publisher, be sure to 
learn about our unusual program for producing, promoting 





and distributing your book. 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative work of every 
type—fiction, non-fiction and poetry that measures up to 
certain standards. We want to see even those manuscripts that 
have been rejected. Remember, commercial publishers have 
rejected many manuscripts which later soared to popularity. 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative program that 
has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. Write for 
our 24-page, illustrated brochure, To THE AUTHOR IN SEARCH 
oF A PUBLISHER. It’s free. Mail the coupon below, or send 
a postcard to Peggy Stevens, Dept. W 10, Vantage Press, Inc., 
120 W. 31 St.,, New York 1, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for free illustrated booklet 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. W10, 
120 West 31st Street, New York 1 





i on the West Coast, mail to: 





VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. W10, 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me your 24-page, free booklet, To THe AuTHor In Searcu 
Or A Pusuisner, which explains how I can have my book published, 
promoted and distributed. 


Name 





Address ...... RP a Oo aes pe bs shaken aa Sip hie walle helenae ka 2 
SSSSSREEEEEREE SESH RUeeee 
LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invites manuscripts of 
merit from literary agents, On all such mss. accepted and published 
under our cooperative plan, it is our regular practice to pay the agent 
ten per cent of the contract price. Inquiries invited, 












































Confession Magazines 


Confidential Confessions, 23 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 


monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. . . . Strong, 
dramatic first-person stories used. Prefer feminine 
viewpoint. 2,500 to 7,000 word-lengths; 
novelettes to 10,000 words. . . . Also uses articles 
of general interest to young women on marriage, 
courtship, personality, and home-making, to 
1,000 words. . . . Pays on acceptance up to 3c 
a word. . . . In the market for light, romantic 
rhymed verse up to 20 lines and pays 50c a line. 

. Reports on your material in about a week. 


Daring Romances, 23 West 47th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. . . . Has 
same requirements as Confidential Confessions 
(listed above). 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. . . . Three 
types of stories wanted: (1) the problem story, 
the emotionally told story with heart tug and 
real sincerity, based on a situation that is both 
credible and intensely human. There must be 
strong reader identification either in type of 
narrator, environment, problem presented, or all 
three; (2) the more lurid type of story that 
holds the same interest for the reader as the 
tabloid newspaper. Watch for events that repre- 
sent today’s problems particularly as they’re re- 
lated to young people and young married people; 
(3) the story with strong inspirational appeal— 
the story of the person who has surmounted 
great difficulties and has become a finer person 
thereby. . . . Illegitimate child predicaments not 
wanted—have ben used too often. . . . Story 
lengths from 4,000 to 20,000 bought at 4c a 
word. 


Revealing Romances, 23 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year... . Same fic- 
tion and article requirements as Confidential 
Confessions (listed above). . . . Rates are higher, 
3c a word and up on acceptance. 


Secrets, 23 West 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.80 a year. Requirements are same as 
Confidential Confessions (listed above) but 
authors paid 3c a word and up. 
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True Confessions, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ... 
Life stories of all lengths, 3,000 to 12,000 words. 
Must be dramatic, absolutely believable, and 
with sincere emotion. . . . Article material such 
as self-help fillers, 500-1,000 words, and inspira- 
tional features, 1,000-2,000 words, are used... . 
buys poetry. .. . Top rates paid on acceptance. 


True Love Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Sylvia B. Harary, Story 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. . . . Stories 
need not be about teenagers, but all must appeal 
to that age group. .. . Realistic love stories with 
plenty of emotion and romance woven through 
them. Deal with problems that most vitally 
interest Americans today—something that might 
happen to the people next door. Stories should 
be written as personal experience, told in the 
first person. . . . For a brief 1,500 word story, 
$100; 3,500 word story brings $175; 5,000 to 
7,000 words, $250; and $450 paid for book- 
lengths 13,000 to 14,000 words. 


True Story, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Mrs. Nina S. Dorrance, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. . . . Wants dramatic, romantic personal 
experience stories but more documentary in style 
than True Romances or True Love Stories. Real 
names of persons and places should be changed 
for all three of these Macfadden publications. 
Stories should be entertainingly presented, but 
written simply and movingly. Preferred 
lengths and rates are 1,000 to 1,500 word sur- 
prise ending shorts, $100; short shorts 1,500 to 
2,000 words, $150-200; shorts 3,500 to 7,000, 
$250-300; novelettes 7,000 to 9,500 words, $400; 
11,000-14,000 double-lengths, $500; two-part 
serials, 8,000 to 11,000 installments, $850... . 
“The Village Pump” feature offers prizes for 
letters (rules given in each issue). 


~~ General Magazines (Second Class) 


Apartment Life, 319 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Myron Leslie Hurwitz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ... 
Written for city-apartment residents. . . . 1,000 
to 2,000 word articles on how-to, what-to, and 
what’s-new for people who live in the city—- 
solid information and readable style. . . . Go easy 
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on fiction—would only use a short-short of par- 
ticular interest to apartment dwellers and “ex- 
tremely high quality” style. . . . Poetry stands a 
chance only if “short and awfully good.” .. . 
Pays on acceptance and reports within two 
weeks. Rates vary with material, last quoted at 
$10 to $50 on features. 


The Biosophical Review, 410 South Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. Dr. Frederick Kettner, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. . . . Biosophy is the doctrine of spiritual 
self-education founded by Dr. Kettner, accord- 
ing to our Webster’s. . . . Uses educational, cul- 
tural, religious or biosophical articles of about 
1,000 words. . . . Occassionally buys poetry. . . . 
Article pay is lc a word after publication. 


Trade Magazines 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 3665 
S. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. G. 
Hendrickson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. . . . Wants articles showing 
master plumbers or heating contractors how to 
up business . . . tell about methods successfully 
used by others or methods that can be adapted 
to plumbing and heating that foster better pub- 
lic relations, methods of merchandising, adver- 
tising, etc. . . . Western coverage only and keep 
within 17 Western states. . . . Success stories of 
actual stores, preferably about small to medium 
size operators. .. . Keep under 1,200 words and 
send along two or three pics to illustrate... . 
One or two paragraph short-short items with one 
pic also bought. . . . Two to three weeks to re- 
port and minimum pay is Ic a word. 


The Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles Abel, 
Editor-in-Chief. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. Published by Charles Abel, Inc., 
this magazine incorporates Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, St. Louis and Canadian Photographer 
and The Commercial Photographer. “Our read- 
ers are professional photographers who make 
their living with the camera in these specific 
fields: portraiture of all types, commercial pho- 
tography, industrial photography, illustrative and 
advertising photographers. Continuously in the 
market for manuscripts from 1,500 to 2,200 
words about the work of the top-ranking pho- 
tographers of America. These must be accom- 
panied by not less than 12 examples of the 
photographer’s work. These bring $25 each. No 
pay for illustrations. Interviews should be light 
on past history and emphasize methods of opera- 
tion, how subject gets and holds his business. 
General articles should run about 1,500 words; 
if longer, break them up to run in two or more 


parts. Pay on these is lc a word. Accept or 


reject in two days to a week and all pay is on ac- 
ceptance when pix accompany manusript, Query 
first.” 





Use the services of a teacher and critic 
who has helped writers to become prize 
winners. 

Write today to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her hing by correspond and 
manuscript criticism In the juvenile fiction field 











WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P, ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











Want to Write for Sunday School Papers? 


Christian Periodicals? 
Your stories and articles given careful gnalysie by experi- 
enced Christian writers and editors. markets, Se for re- 
vision if needed. Helpful advice on markets. Send your 
manuscripts today. Minimum fee, $3.00 for 2,000 words; 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter, plus return postage. Or, if you 
prefer, write for information: 
Christian Writers Criticism Service 

1136 Keith Avenue Berkeley 8, California 








COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 
MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. ©. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 








THERE'S A GOLD MINE of IDEAS FOR 
ARTICLES, RE-WRITE MATERIAL, etc. 
and also Good Solid Reading in BOUND 
VOLUMES of Old HARPERS, SCRIB- 
NERS, CENTURY, and other Magazines, 
period 1870-1904 . . . all public domain. 
Send for a sample volume, hundreds of pages, 
illustrations, only $5.50 postpaid. 5 volumes, all 
different, $20.00; 10 volumes, all different, $35.00. 
(Long runs quoted on request.) 


We can also supply back numbers of all magazines, all 
languages, all periods. Consult us on all your Souk prob- 
lems. We supply all books, all subjects, out-of-print and 
in print. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. W, New York City 36 
JUVENILE WRITERS: ly bound volumes, 


We 
famous ST. NICHOLAS MAG. rp *. - per volume, 
6 months per vol. (Great treat for your kid! 
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By Leo Shull 





How MANY pLays are actually optioned 
every season? 

We called one playwrights’ organization 
and they estimated about 300 or 400. This 
figure does not include those plays tried out 
in summer stock or those done in non-union 
little theatres, however. Then, too, we 
should count plays that producers take un- 
der their wings without optioning and 
spend months developing with the author 
and maybe a director. 

We would say that about 1000 plays 
attract the production activity of Broadway 
managers yearly. Options vary from $100, 
the basic minimum approved by the Dra- 
matists Guild (6 E. 39th St., New York 
City), to as high as $5,000, which Leland 
Hayward has paid to an author. 

A new playwright should count on hav- 
ing to write five plays before he gets profes- 
sional and hits his “style.” Agents tell us 
that you will start selling at about your 
seventh play. Most of the successful play- 
wrights we know came from other cities 
but didn’t become successful until they 
moved to New York; Clifford Odets and 
Sidney Kingsley came from Philadelphia, 
Tennessee Williams from the South, and so 
on. Few native New Yorkers are famous in 
the play field, which is astonishing since 
New York is the only important theatre 
town in the country. 

From various announcements, we would 
guess that about 1000 “angel auditions” are 
held each year. These are money-raising af- 
fairs, usually a cocktail party held in an 
apartment or in the meeting room of a 
hotel. Friends are invited to these auditions 
and listen while the play is “read” by sev- 
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eral actors. Then, the angels are invited to 
participate in shares, $100 to $100,000 
each. Very often a musical comedy will get 
an angel who will put up all the money, up 
to $200,000. 

The past season was very successful for 
investors although only 44 shows were pre- 
sented—which is a new production low for 
Broadway ; 49 shows were produced in 1952 
and 61 in 1951. But 41% of the shows 
which angels invested in paid off the invest- 
ment, and this compares with 19% in 1951 
and only 10% in 1950. 

Thus, angels will be more eager than ever 
before to invest in forthcoming Broadway 
shows. In other words, it will be a boom 
market for writers this coming season, 
which opens in September. In fact, 25 
legitimate productions are already planning 
summer rehearsals. 

It will be an early season, and a short- 
age of theatres already looms. This, how- 
ever, may be offset by the clamor for the 
building of new theatres in New York. 
City Council is holding hearings about 
amending the construction laws to permit 
cheaper building of theatres, and we are 
told that 40 building companies have al- 
ready filed applications to build. 

# % # 

Playwrights who do not practice acting 
in their own or other people’s plays miss a 
great educational boost. Once a_play- 
wright tries reading his own lines, he 
quickly acquires facility in writing briefly 
and pungently. At one playwrights’ meet- 
ing we attended, a playwright argued that 





The Beef 
Today 
I say, 
Tomorrow I will write 
A story to excite 
An editor to send a check. 
Tomorrow, when it comes, by heck 
I write a verse. 
Or even worse 
I take a simple thought 
And twist it into nought. 
And then I gripe 
Nothing to type. 

K. A. McKinney 
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his pages and a half of dialogue—one 
speech—was justified by the emotional im- 
pact of the scene. He was challenged to 
read it. He did and surrendered before he 
got halfway through. People do not talk in 
300-word “takes.” 


* * * 


A playwright must have a professional- 
looking script, or he is dead the instant a 
producer or agent takes it in his hand. 

We’ve recommended several typing serv- 
ices in the past, and here is another one 
whose work we like: Dorothy Albert, 74 
W. 89th St., New York, Trafalger 7-8148. 
She charges 30c a page and gives you six 
copies, each one bound and in a cover. 
You can get 50 copies mimeographed for 
90c a page. It takes her three to four days 
to finish your play, which she edits a little. 
Milton Berle, A. J. Cronin, Ben Hecht, P. 
G. Wodehouse are some of her clients. 

We’ve mentioned several stock managers 
who will produce new shows this season 
and invite scripts. Here is another one: 
Edward Gould, 9110 Avenue A, Brooklyn, 
i Be 

Also, Jack P. Ragotzy, at the Barn 
Theatre, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

And Mesrop Kesdekian, at the Berks 
Players Theatre, Reading, Pa. Kesdekian 
is a dramatics professor at Penn State Col- 
lege. 





WRITERS 


New scripts and short stories adaptable to MO- 
TION PICTURES, TELEVISION, STAGE, AND 
RADIO, wanted by leading Hollywood Literary 
Agency. 

Direct contact with all major studios and networks. 
NO CHARGE TO ACCREDITED WRITERS except 
10% commission on sales. 

New writers: $3.00 fee per script, returnable 
upon sale. Unaccepted material returned with 
detailed criticism and suggested revision. No 
charge for resubmittals. 

All manuscripts proofread by experienced mo- 
tion picture and television personnel. 


TOP PRICES PAID IN ALL FIELDS 
Licensed and bonded agency 


CONSOLIDATED ARTISTS LTD. 


8515 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 








lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
SSCCHOHSCSOHSSSSHSHSSSSSSOSOOSOOOSCOESs, 


WRITING THAT BOOK? 


We are sure it will be good, but why not read of 
the snares which beset the hopeful writer in Charis 
Miley’s fun-packed, factual book, ‘““‘TRY AND GET 
IT PUBLISHED.”’ You may be glad that you did. 
$2.00 post paid 
THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond Paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted 
Scripts for Stage, Films, Television given special attention 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ’29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 


BOOK WRITERS 


Expert preparation of your novel or non-fiction book will 
double its chance of success. My clients are selling. I 
edit, polish, revise where necessary, and present your ma- 
terial at its very best. Returned to you typewritten, ready 
for publication. $1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 12 Gower, Missouri 


THE BEST SELLER 


“HOW TO WRITE A BEST SELLER." Step by step. 
Reveals everything. 64,000 words. $3.50. 

“THE TREASURE-CHEST OF MATERIAL FOR BEST 
SELLERS—From B.C. down to the Present.’ 18 years’ 
research. 50,000 words. $3.50. 

BOTH BOOKS by Maravedi El Krishnar 
OLYMPIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1912 Lincoln-Park-West, WW-6, Chicago 14, Ill. 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 
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By Don Bishop 


ADVERTEST RESEARCH, in its study of “The 
Television Audience of Today,” has inter- 
viewed 750 television set owners in New 
York and New Jersey about television dra- 
matic programs. Its findings have been 
eagerly received by producers, especially 
those of such shows as Robert Montgomery 
Presents, Television Playhouse, Studio One, 
which ranked high in the public’s opinion. 
Some of the major findings include: 

1. Robert Montgomery Presents, Kraft 
Television Theatre, Television Playhouse, 
Studio One, and Fireside Theatre were 
most named, in that order, when viewers 
were asked to select their three favorite 
television dramatic programs. Where inter- 
viewees were asked to name a single pro- 
gram as favorite, the Montgomery show 
was a more than two-to-one choice over its 
nearest competitor, Studio One. 

2. “Choice of story, story material, plots, 
etc.” was the most important reason given 
for every favorite program vote. Robert 
Montgomery Presents gained 43.9 per cent 
of its support for “good choice of stories, 
good material.” Studio One did even bet- 
ter: 45.6 per cent for “good stories, plots,” 
another 10.9 per cent for “variety of story,” 
and 5.4 per cent for “up to date stories.” 
Television Playhouse scored 40.4 per cent 
for “good stories” and another 13.5 per 
cent for “unusual stories.” Fireside The- 
atre’s vote included 35.6 for “good stories, 
plots,” 20 per cent for “variety of stories,” 
and 11.1 per cent for “good short stories.” 
Kraft Television Theater gained a vote of 
41.8 per cent for “good stories, plots” and 
7.5 per cent for “variety of stories.” 

3. Television drama programs, when 
voted on against other forms of TV pro- 
grams, were the consistent winner. Set 
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owners preferred them over sports, audi- 
ence participation, debate and discussion, 
news, musical, mystery, variety and movie 
programs. 

4. Viewers preferred TV drama 17-to-1 

over radio drama. Dramas in movie the- 
atres won out slightly over TV, 43.4 per 
cent to 40.5 per cent. Legitimate theatre on 
Broadway was a two-to-one winner over 
television.. Not a bad showing for TV in 
view of the fact that the survey was among 
viewers in the New York area—where 
Broadway is accessible, if expensive. 
5. Like television itself, viewers were 
split down the middle on the question of 
live vs. film. Live drama was preferred by 
23.9 per cent, against 23.5 per cent favor- 
ing film. A substantial 52.6 per cent had 
no preference. 

6. The one-hour program was over- 
whelmingly favored by viewers. The per- 
centage advocating it was 69.9 per cent; 
17.9 per cent favored the half-hour show, 
and 10.1 per cent chose the hour-and-a- 
half program (seen on WOR-TV each 
evening). Another 2.1 per cent answered 
“Don’t know” here. 

Ed Rice, who has a successful format 
for his Kraft Television Theater, is not 
likely to change his script requirements 
drastically as a result of the Advertest Re- 
search survey any more than Jerry Layton 
would let you write in a chorus line for 
Rocky King if some viewer poll revealed 
that the public likes dancing girls on its 
screens, But it is worth-while to have these 
audience attitudes in mind because of the 
probability that, in the long run, the pro- 
ducers will give the viewers what they want. 

* % * 


Eye Witness, NBC-TV, Mondays, 9:00- 
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9:30 p. m., EDT. Send scripts to John E. 
Gibbs and Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

If you are a professional writer who did 
a good script for the old Lights Out series 
just before that program left the air, haul 
it out and do some revising. The old 
Lights Out time at NBC-TV is now taken 
by Eye Witness, a live mystery and suspense 
show which comes as close to rightfully 
claiming the designation “off-beat” as any 
TV program we know. Eye Witness suc- 
ceeds Hollywood Opening Night, whose 
main weakness, like that of the present con- 
tender, lay in the fact that it was scheduled 
opposite J Love Lucy. That’s formidable 
competition, but there are a lot of Lights 
Out fans who retired from the scene when 
it went off and who may return now with 
a transfer of loyalty. 

Stories for Eye Witness fall into three 
categories: 

1. A story which supposedly was eye wit- 
nessed personally by the star. 

2. A story which was eye witnessed by a 
friend of the star and told first hand to him 
or her. 

3. A story the star has read or heard 
which made such a strong impression that 
he wants the television audience to see it. 

Therefore, we’re told by John E. Gibbs 
and Company, “stories must have a ring 
of truth and authenticity. Both completed 
scripts and original stories will be bought 
with prices subject to negotiation, but at 
the prevailing market fee for this type of 
show.” 

Requirements for Eye Witness are: “Off- 
beat mystery and adventure scripts of the 
type not usually seen on television. They 
should be broken into two acts with the 
first act setting the strange quality of the 
drama. The title, Eye Witness, is used as 
a vehicle for the star who will introduce 
and narrate each program.” Joseph W. 
Bailey, production supervisor, says: “We 
hope to have a distinct point of view and 
more depth than the average whodunit. 
People and character development will be 
stressed, rather than so-called plot. We 
want to create a definite sort of concept 
that will serve as a hallmark for this show 
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Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as Aladdin's 
magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 
5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 


Rance Ea ne te mam 
Let an editor type your manuscript! 


Experienced editor and writer will give your story the 
professional touches it deserves. Good bond paper, 
extra first and last pages, carbon copy, minor correc- 
tions. Fifty cents per thousand words. 

ELLIS IRVING CRONK 
Hotel Shoreham, 666 Carondelet, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
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J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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REWRITING $1.50 per 1,000 words. Finished 
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per 1,000 words. 
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alone and make it readily identifiable and 
welcome in the homes of family viewers.” 

To give you an idea of what Bailey has 
in mind, read this description of the first 
tale on Eye Witness, called “The Mind of 
771,” adapted by Irving Gaynor Neiman 
from a story by Arthur Gordon originally 
titled “The Cruel Clinic of Dr. Schmidt.” 
“The Mind of 771” is the story of a heart- 
less German doctor who conducted experi- 
ments for the cure of schizophrenia on hu- 
man inmates of Nazi concentration camps. 
Having fled to South America after the 
war, Dr. Schmidt continues his nefarious 
practices there until a young native medical 
man threatens to expose him. He obtains 
the latter’s unwilling silence by blackmail 
and insists on going through with his latest 
experiment on a particularly interesting 
case, Patient 771, despite the fact that the 
horrible methods he has used have resulted 
in death for all previous subjects. 

Or another thriller, “Apartment 4-D,” 
an original by Joseph Ruscoll: A series of 
murders, all committed in identical fash- 
ion, alarm a sector of a large city. Each 
of the victims has been a woman with red 
hair, and always the murderer has left a 
message written in lipstick on a glass mir- 
ror: “Please, please stop me before I do 
it again.” Police are baffled, for this is the 
only clue. Naturally, Steve Grant and his 
lovely red-haired wife, who dwell in an 
apartment near the killer’s stalking ground, 
are apprehensive. And there is no lock- 
smith readily available to repair or replace 
the faulty lock on their door. The young 
titian-haired wife, it develops, has every 
reason to feel uneasy about the possibility 
of a visit from the demented stranger. 


* * % 


Playhouse of Stars, CBS-TV, Fridays, 
9:00-9:30 p. m., EDT. Sponsor: Schlitz 
Beer. Advertising Agency: Lennen and 
Newell. Send scripts to John E. Gibbs, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

John Gibbs, who is becoming an import- 
ant script buyer around town, says that a 
new directive from the sponsor of Play- 
house of Stars is for “plays of substance 
and conflict which will appeal to the mass 
male audience.” That’s a welcome pitch; 
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for too long we’ve noticed that radio-tele- 
vision programming is slanted at the 
women because it is felt that they do most 
of the buying for the men anyway. 

Plays written for Playhouse of Stars 
should be in two acts with a strong carry- 
over from Act I to Act II. Suspense and 
adventure are desirable, but violence is out. 
Each story should have a strong part for 
a top male or female star. 

Gibbs is interested in seeing scripts by 
professional writers. He further informs us: 
“This is a series on film, but it will not pro- 


vide for location shooting since the entire 
story must be done on sound stage. Prices 
paid are Screen Writers’ Guild schedules 
for original run and residual rights.” 

There’s that old cost bugaboo about loca- 
tion filming! When you introduce sound 
to outdoor shooting, the budget takes a 
beating. 

*% * * 

Earl Hamner, who won a $500 prize in 
the 1947 Dr. Christian script writing con- 
test, is the author of a novel, Fifty Roads 
to Town, which Random House will pub- 








WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
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REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


EDIT manuscripts . . . all types, subjects, 


lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 
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WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
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you on your particular story or other literary 
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Books, Short Stories, Articles. Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
SIMON MATRII .. . Published in top slicks. 
Specialist in science fiction and screen 
treatments. Knows beginners’ problems 
thoroughly. 

JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist, author 
11 million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, 
short stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 


novels. Specialist in love and human 
interest stories. Featured internationally in 
newspapers. 


BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio 
plays produced. Published many short 
stories. 

J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author ten books. 
Specialty technical articles, non-fiction, 
movie-shorts, TV. Listed “Who's Who.” 
THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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lish in the fall. Hamner credits the Dr. 
Christian prize with giving him “the cour- 
age to write”: “I’d always thought a writer 
had to live in Italy, or New York, or Holly- 
wood, or be romantic—like Lord Byron. 
Then I read about the Dr. Christian con- 
test and Producer Dorothy B. McCann’s 
advice to ‘write about what you know.’ 
With that $500 prize, I determined to make 
writing my career.” 
% * * 

A course in writing for radio and televi- 
sion is listed in the curriculum of the 
Summer Communications Workshop which 
opens at New York University June 29. The 
program is intended primarily for those in 
the radio-video field who need additional 
professional training, for college students 
wishing to take further work in undergrad- 
uate communications, and for teachers of 
drama, speech, journalism, etc. 

*% * *% 

New York’s Barnard College and NBC 
will collaborate again this year to put on a 
Summer Institute of Radio and Television 
from June 29 to August 7. Applications are 
being accepted from college graduates and 
non-degree holders who have had some 
paid experience in radio and television. 
Blanks may be secured from Miss Norma 
Preston, 401 Barnard Hall, Barnard Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Latest of the big-time writers to come 
into television is William Faulkner, winner 
of the 1949 Nobel Prize for literature. He 
adapted his short story “The Brooch” for 
Lux Video Theatre, which incidentally now 
is seen on CBS-TV Thursdays at 9:00- 
9:30 p. m., EDT. 

Hal Weiss, radio and television writer, 
has a position as account executive for I. R. 
Stempel Advertising in New York. 

Adrian Spies wrote “The Glass Cage” for 
Robert Montgomery Presents on NBC-TV. 

James P. Cavanagh adapted Daphne du 
Maurier’s “Kiss Me Again, Stranger’ for 
Suspense on CBS-TV. 

Joyce Took, formerly story analyst for 
Frank Wisbar Productions, is now story 
editor on Wisbar’s Fireside Theatre on 
NBC.-TV. 
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The Sunday Supplement 


(Continued from page 20) 


Houston, Texas—‘Houston Chronicle Ro- imum rate for pix, $5; color transparencies 
togravure Magazine,” Houston, Texas. Sid- get up to $50; on publication. 
ney Bulla, editor. Prefers articles, with art, 
on Texas, although the magazine uses Nashville, Tenn.—‘‘The Nashville Tennes- 
Hollywood and New York fashion material, sean Magazine,” 1100 Broadway, Nashville 
etc. Pay for copy and pix varies, on publi- 1, Tenn. William Kingsbury, editor. Buys a 
cation. small amount of factual material with 
strong Nashville, Tenn., or regional] interest. 
Louisville, Ky.—‘‘Courier-Journal Maga- Personality stories are preferred. Copy must 
zine,” Louisville 2, Ky. Mr. Cary Robert- be accompanied by pictures, or good picture 
son, editor. Buys illustrated feature material sources must be established. Pay is $10 to 
with a Kentucky or southern Indiana angle. $50 per article, on acceptance. 
Minimum pay on articles, $7.50, maximum, 
$30; $3 for pix, occasionally more depend- Newark, N.J.—‘Newark Sunday News 
ing on subject matter; on publication. Magazine,” 215 Market St., Newark 1, N. J. 
Robert T. Taylor, editor. Occasionally buys 
Milwaukee, Wis.—“‘The Picture Journal,’ copy and pix from free lancers, but all 
Milwaukee Journal, 333 W. State St., Mil- articles are discussed with editors “for indi- 
waukee 1, Wis. Hyman Chester, editor; vidual treatment.” Subject matter must be 
Bob Gilka, picture editor. A picture mag, local. Payment, on publication, varies with 
the “Journal” buys pix and captions; 75% worth according to agreement with con- 
of material is local in subject matter. Min- _ tributor. 


IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assist- 
ance from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts 
to succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time 
and effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 
penny! 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Wer writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important to you — your manu- 
scripts will become salable. 

**The finest wy t of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’ says the author. of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 


Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 





Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
gg instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white F wi $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


a4 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 


14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 
14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
14 Written by applying proven methods to your own 
14 individual style. Limited agency service. 


14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
14 “Where words are built into profits’’ 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 
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New Orleans, La.—“Dixie Roto Maga- 
zine,’ The Times-Picayune New Orleans 
States, Lafayette Square, New Orleans, La. 
Warren C. Ogden, editor. Wants feature 
articles from 500 to 1500 words of special 
interest to people living in South Louisiana 
and South Mississippi; should be capable of 
good photo illustration. Buys two kinds of 
fillers: short, original jokes of bright-talk 
variety and anecdotal material with regional 
flavor, mostly historical. Articles bring about 
$25; pix, about $5 for black-and-whites, 
$15 to $25 for color; bright-talk, $2 to $3; 
historical pieces, $5—all on publication. 


New York, N.Y.—‘Coloroto Magazine,” 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Wil- 
liam J. White, Jr., editor. Buys pix on gen- 
eral subjects from “all over the country and 


world.” Pays “standard rates,” on accept- 
ance. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—‘“‘Today,” 400 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Arch C. 


Luther, editor. Short fiction is usually pur- 
chased through agents. Articles from 800 to 
1000 words, usually on local subject matter, 
are bought for $50. Pix rate, $6; humorous 
verse, $5. Pay is on publication. 


Toledo, Ohio—‘Toledo Blade Magazine,” 
Toledo, Ohio. Ken Tooill, editor. Likes re- 
hashes of historical episodes, especially if 
little known; accurate but dramatic ac- 
counts of famous episodes such as sinking 
of Titanic, noted murder cases, etc., pre- 
pared for use on anniversaries; personality 
sketches approved by the subject; anything 
entertaining for Sunday reading, but must 
be clean and accurate. Tooill says: “Inac- 
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There’s a BETTER WAY to gain writing success. 
every serious writer wants .. . 
collaboration, revision—even ghostwriting. 

PLUS MARKETING 
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No consultations without appoinément .. . 


Talent Quiz and Analysis... . saat 
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| offer the kind of help 
individual corrective criticism and coaching; 


Try my help and 
Write for complete details. 


.. $1.00 
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curacy will blacklist writer in this office.” 
Since there’s a local staff, free-lance mate- 
rial should be of general interest with locale 
unimportant. Buys unusual single pictures 
or progressive pictures telling a story, nov- 
elties and especially humor; no travel. Pay 
on all material varies from $10 to $60, on 
publication. 


Washington, D.C.— ‘The Washington Star 
Pictorial Magazine,’ The Sunday Star, 
Washington 4, D. C. Philip H. Love, editor. 
Articles of 500 to 600 words, illustrated (or 
illustrable) with good photos, bring from 
$15 to $30, plus $3 to $5 for photos. Picture 
features—set of 3 or more photos tied to- 
gether with a master caption of 100 to 200 
words based on a particular theme—bring 
$15 to $30. Payment here is usually on pub- 
lication, and Love reports within a week or 
two. He says: “The emphasis is on local 
(D. C., Md., Va.) subjects, though some 
subjects are more or less local everywhere. 
Also, many subjects that would be classed 
as ‘national’ in another city are ‘local’ 
to us.” 


This Is a Short Story 
(Continued from page 39) 


and then create and add to it human- 
interest elements. Some of the germinal 
plans you work out will interest you so 
much that you will write them into stories. 
Writers have reported to me many times 
that this recommended practice of thinking 
out a basic action and then adding the ele- 
ments to it creatively is oddly pleasant and 
even exhilarating. The reason is not far to 
seek. To know exactly what we are doing 
and why, and to know that we can repeat 
it articulately and at will, gives us a sense 
of mastery over fiction creation which no 
one can possibly have who works on an 
inspirational basis. In all fiction writing 
there is no deeper satisfaction than this rea- 
lization that we are at last master of the 
creative process instead of being the helpless 
victim of whatever the inspirational cat 
drags in. 
(From ProFEessioNaAL SHORT Story WRITING, 
copyright 1953 by William Byron Mowery, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $3.50.) 
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CHECKS ARE WAITING! 


For writers who send us their short-short stories, short stories, 
syndicate material, stage plays, articles; motion picture, tele- 
vision and radio dramas; novels, outlines. 


AMONG THE MANY SCRIPTS WE RECEIVED AS A 
RESULT OF OUR AD. IN THE APRIL ISSUE WERE 
20 salable short stories, 5 salable television scripts, 4 salable 
radio scripts, one novel, 5 syndicate articles, one motion picture 
and 7 amateur stage plays. 
So let's have a look at your material. 
We have the contacts and the markets. 
NO READING FEE 


We work on a straight 10 per cent commission. Your scripts must speak for themselves. 
We offer a collaboration service for borderline stories. 
Enclose return postage, and address manuscripts to 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 
| 6533 Hollywood Blvd. i Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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By Minna Bardon 


WRITING FICTION, the Techniques of 
the Craft, by Robert Smith, World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952, $3.50. 

Writers who are in rebellion against too- 
glib instructions on writing may find this 
work exactly what they’re looking for. Smith 
writes with polish and with glow about 
characterization and plot, with due em- 
phasis on suspense, the stream-of-conscious- 
ness method and good dialogue. He illus- 
trates his points by well-chosen quotations 
from Dickens, Jane Austen, Tolstoy, Hem- 
ingway, Sean O’Casey, John O’Hara and 
others. If you have an objection to this 
book, it will be because you can’t see how it 
will benefit your own work for Galaxy or 
Ladies Home Journal. But Smith’s full 
knowledge of the writer’s job allows him to 
offer far more than the usual bits of infor- 
mation you’d get in a few lectures or classes. 
The chapter on dialogue playing by ear, for 
instance, is worth the price of the book. 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE, Harper and Bros., 1953, $5. 

The new and revised edition of Brewer’s 
is an up-to-date reference volume that car- 
ries thousands of entries—references to lit- 
erary figures, characters in mythology and 
fiction, new ways of life, idioms, originals 
of caricatures and similar definitions and 
bits of information. 

Writers, like most other people who use 
Brewer’s, will find it helpful for checking 
the source or the accuracy of an expression 
or legend. Beyond that use, however, a 
writer may find in some quaint phrase or 
in one of the briefly-explained fables the 
spark of a story idea. And he'll certainly 
have a gold mine of those literary and 
mythological allusions so dear to novel 
writers and poets. 
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PLAYWRIGHT AT WORK, by John van 
Druten, Harper and Bros., 1953, $3. 

You find yourself forgetting, when you 
read this book, that you are out to get 
information from a well-known playwright 
on how to write and direct plays. Instead, 
you are lost in the witty narrative of van 
Druten’s life, and it isn’t until you finish a 
few chapters that you realize you have 
learned something about playwriting. To 
the serious-minded playwright, however, 
the book may seem too casual. 

Writers of short stories and novels will 
find van Druten’s dramatic knowledge help- 
ful. His remarks about minor characters 
and the chapters on dialogue, for instance, 
are just as useful for the fictioneer as for the 
playwright. If you’re a playwright, after 
reading the book you’ll probably find your- 
self changing the first act of your last play, 
writing a new beginning for your second act 
or maybe a whole new third act, and, 
sometime after you have finished the book, 
objecting to a number of things that John 
van Druten has put into it. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FIELD, by 
Jean Poindexter Colby, Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1952, $3.50. 

Writers for today’s children can shorten 
their work periods by reading and under- 
standing Juvenile Editor Colby’s book. 
Those who have never advanced beyond 
“once upon a time” stories will find fasci- 
nating the details about the publishing 
office, the sales department and the actual 
printing and illustrating of juvenile books. 
Yet to me the most intelligent and helpful 
part of the work is the discussion of how 
not to write for children. The negative ap- 
proach is, in this case, even more effective 
than the positive. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTION- 
ARY OF THE AMERICAN LAN- 
GUAGE, COLLEGE EDITION, by Jo- 
seph H. Friend and David B. Guralnik, 
World Publishing Co., 1953, $5 plain and 
$6 thumb-indexed. 

This is the kind of dictionary that makes 
you want to repeat somebody’s story to the 
preacher—was it Mark Twain? He said: 
“I saw every word of your sermon in a book 
the other day.” And then he sent him the 
dictionary. 

The publishers announce over 142,000 
vocabulary entries, more than 1,200 illus- 
trations, 1,760 pages—and I’m willing to 
accept their count. Better than that, the 
book has clarity and simplicity in defini- 
tions, scores of colloquialisms and idioms, 
and many new scientific, business and so- 
cial terms. Best of all, it is easy to use be- 
cause the single listing includes—in addition 
to the usual word definitions—terms, per- 
sons and places, and foreign words, which 
in other dictionaries are indexed separately. 
And there’s no “see—”; each word is fully 
defined. 


THE HUMOR OF HUMOR, by Evan 
Esar, Horizon Press, 1952, $2.95. 

You won’t find in this book all the corn 
that can sprout between two covers, but 
most of it grows here. Yet there is more 
than corn. There is material that is a real 
help to gagwriters and to writers who like 
to spice more serious work with a humor- 
ous touch. Esar’s approach and organiza- 
tion are excellent. The actual material is 
not so overwhelming as that in the Max 
Eastman book on a similar subject, but the 
average writer may find Esar a little easier 
to digest. 

That is the great advantage of The 
Humor of Humor: you can read it in 
spurts. You can start on page 198 with the 
twist-wit, and taste a little of the chain 
humor on page 35, and read the shaggy dog 
stories on page 255. By that time, you'll 
put down the book and say to yourself: 
“I know six shaggy dog stories better than 
those,” and you'll go to your typewriter and 
forget where you’ve tossed the book until 
the next time your gag-pen runs dry. 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 

$20,000 from General Mills 

$10,000 from Sealtest 

$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 

Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER . . . MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are be- 
coming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing your 
powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no won- 
der that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER are selling stories, articles and poems 
to all types of magazines. Let us tell you how to 
express yourself with individuality, with freshness 
and charm ... the qualities editors want, 

Fill in the coupon below and learn 
FR FE how you may try this wonderful new 

method without charge. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 














PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ club, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

he rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $ K 

py with money order or check for July issue must 
reach up by June 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











STOPPEROOS! They save retyping whole pages. No 
more running too low on the page. Just attach a 
Stopperoo wherever you wish to stop and forget 
bottom margins. Not a mechanical device. Send 25c 
for 8 samples. Money-back guarantee. Stopperoos: 
Box 289, Claremont, California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 49, Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


“GREETINGS FROM LITHIA PARK.” Illustrated 
booklet; special to writers, 50 cents, P.R.C. 
512 Granite St., Ashland, Oregon. 


SPRING TONIC letters of encouragement. State your 
problem. Positive method, $1. Cheerful Chats, 
c/o Box 577, Topeka, Kansas. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WRITER’S RETREAT, room for a cabin, at Big Bear 
Lake, Calif. Contact Lillie De Armand, 3223 Ivandell 
St., Dallas, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


L.S. 1333 write H.882. 
THE BEST SELLER. See Page 51. 


MEXICAN SOUVENIRS mailed to you, $1.00. Post- 
cards, 3 for $1.00. Letters re-mailed 25c each. 
Write Navarro, 5583 Hunt Street, El Paso, Texas. 


THE INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and 
gagwriters. Cartoon markets, lessons, tips. Issued 
twice a month. First 8 copies $1.00. Sample free. 
aon Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 

ebr. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN, moderately successful writer 
but bored silly, will listen sympathetically to any- 
body’s problems if they are unusual enough. 
Box R. 2. 


NEW YORK ADDRESS $2 month. Mail received and 
forwarded. R. Shaw, 402 W. 54 Street, New York, N.Y. 


WRITE FULL TIME—Raise “Million$ Earthworm”— 
America’s fastest growing and paying business, 
lowest investment. Catalogue $1.00. Hamilton, 
Ohio, Bait Co. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL”—$1.00. 
Willett, 29 Sanborn, Laconia, N. H. 


EDITORS DEMAND PIX with your articles. Photo 
Editor, Boston Post, directing 100 lensmen covers 
New England. Industrial, historical, recreational. 
Your slant, cheap. Herbert Lang, Winter Island 
Road, Salem Willows, Mass. 
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SECRETS OF WRITING SUCCESS; Sure-fire Selling 
Methods; Making Writing Pay Your Way; 101 
Things to Write About; The Article Writing For- 
mula; The Fiction Master-Formula: 25c each, all 
six: $1.00. How, Where to Sell: Gags; Cartoons; 
Short Items: $1.00. Gerard’s, 17 Prospect Square, 
Cumberland, Md. 





WRITERS’ PURCHASING SERVICE can save you 
money on nearly anything. Like-new standard type- 
writers, about half-price; older ones, from 0; 
discount on new portables. Hammermill Bond pa- 
per; mailing envelopes, etc. Describe your wants, 
specifying brand preference. No “free” literature. 
Box 1012, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED, $1.00. Helen Mouck, 
305 Edgewood, Pekin, III. 


UNDERWORLD SPEECH Dictionary, $1.00. TALK- 
OLOGY, 844 Washington, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses. 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


HOW TO TURN YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR INTO 
CASH. Details complete. One dollar. Lew Fleming, 
Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 65 legitimate Music Pub- 
lishers, 25 cents. 100 Record Companies, 25 cents. 
Writer’s Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


LIKE TO WORK WITH WOOD? Here are 12 items 
on separate sheets explained and drawn. New, prac- 
tical and really salable. Chance to make a little 
money between stories. Price $1.00. Write plainly. 
Art. Call, Great Barrington, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED, Canadian postmark. 25c each. 
a K. Rees, 23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, 
anada. 











WRITERS. Badly prepared manuscripts mean rejec- 
tions. For correct mss layouts get Mss Design. 
eee > Rees, 23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Oont., 

anada. 





WASH YOUR LUNGS! A unique and effective method 
to rid yourself once and for all of common colds, 
smoker’s cough and catarrh. Send $1.00 to J. 
Dunkel, 4191 Sunnyslope, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Money back if not satisfied. 





WANTED—writer with magazine experience to edit 
and market material sent back by writer who con- 
templates trip through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Palestine this autmun. Willis L’Esperance, 
1773 E. 37th St., Lorain, Ohio. 


TYPISTS: Please get in touch with me if you typed 
a novel for H. L. Heed. Box R 1. 








WRITER’S RETREAT. Foot of f Mt. Shasta, 
California. Nice scenery, climate, people. New com- 
munity. Good prospects. Safe retreat form bomb- 
ing, strife, etc. Three-room-and-bath home. Double 

arage, carpentry shop, rabbitry, etc. Trees, gar- 
ens, lawn, creek, good roads. Good reason for sell- 
ing. Price $5,400. Richard Madsen, Weed, Calif. 
L. Box 1442. 





POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FRIDAY’S selects AND mails birthday, anniversary, 
Christmas greetings. Only 25c each. Send your list 
or write for details. Also letters remailed. FRI- 
DAY’s, Box 214-T&C, Sacramento 21, California. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—$3 to $10 hourly in 
Research Work. Send stamped, addressed envelope. 
Sterling, Great Neck 10, N. Y. 











FIRST EDITION, “Cleveland Poems,” $1.00 postpaid. 
Earthy Walt Whitman style. Buckeye Publishing 
Co., 719 E. 92 St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 




















COOL QUIET RETREAT for man writer. Farm home. 
oom, board, laundry, $30 per week. References. 
Walter Hadley, Greenfield, lowa. 


CARTOONISTS—“How to Submit Cartoon Roughs,” 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Herman, 
7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


LETTERS REMAILED from “Heart of America,” 
15c each. Philatelic handling, 20c. Box 577, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 
15,000-word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance 
Newspaper Feature Writing,” $1.00. Holden, Book- 
seller, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, 
stimulates imagination. Scientific method, $1.00. 
ht Sates Box 753-A, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 














SELL A BUYING MARKET—OVER 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS, 50c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, 
Hillside, N. J. 





SAVE UP TO 80% on your typewriter ribbons. It 
will pay you to write for particulars. W. Chervence, 
Lock Box 791, Chicago 90, Ill. 


YOUNG WOMAN, twenty-seven, invites correspond- 
ence. Beginning writers, serious, idealistic, prefer- 
ably with book ambitions. Ina Davis, 289 West 
Main, Galesburg, Illinois. 








MAKE, CLIPPINGS PAY. Personalized instructions. 
Send $1 and copy of local newspaper. Clippy, Box 
577, Topeka, Kansas. 


GAGWRITERS! Your gags drawn up in cartoon style 
by professional. Ready for submission to magazines. 
You retain all rights. Your name signed. Brush and 
ink, wash if specified. $1.00 each. Al Curley, 1224 
Barrett Ave., Louisville 4, Ky. 


WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS about San Diego and 
vicinity, $1.00 each. Carolyne Brackett, 3075 Nile 
St., San Diego 4, Calif. 





GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS.” Send dime to 
Pattillo, Box 368, Clanton, Alabama. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 








400-YEAR CALENDAR, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, 
75 cents. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


TEN-ROOM, TWO-STORY, modern residence, $6,000. 
Ideal for group of writers or artists in art and 
literary center, Eureak Springs, Arkansas. George 
Harris, 76 Mountain Street. 


100 ERRORS of the English language illustrated in 
sentences, $1.00. Nardin, 308 Colorado Ave., Wal- 
senburg, Colorado. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 





CARTOON MARKET GUIDE, a complete, accurate, 
timely and informative monthly publication, rapidly 
becoming recognized as the Be thing that ever 
happened to a cartoonist or illustrator. It’s jam- 
packed pages of the latest market news (fifty-two 
were reported in our May issue) makes it a “must” 
for everyone in the profession! A special page list- 
ing small markets for beginners, a post-card flash 
service to subscribers between publishing dates, 
quotes from all the leading consumer and trade 
publications throughout the nation! Three-month 
subscription is $3.00, $6.00 for six, $11.00 for one 
year, or try a trial copy |sy sending 25c to Cartoon 
Market Guide, P.O. Box &20, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. Do it now! 


WANTED—poems, gags for greeting card markets, 
list 50c. Box 3304 Long Beach 3, Calif. 


LIVING miniature (“Ming”) trees only 10 to 20 
inches tall. Grow at home. Big Profits! Spare time 
opportunity. Fascinating! Amazing! Write for 
Free Seed and Plan. National Nursery, Dept. JC, 
Inglewood 4, California. 


MY BUDDING COLONY where my sinus and hay- 
fever disappeared is right across the canyon-road 
from beautiful and famed Lithia Park, with its 
annual Shakespearean Festival charm and white- 
foamed creek that rushes to join the Rogue. Two 
delightful cottages; also, lots. Scribe, 512 Granite, 
Ashland, Oregon. 





USE SELF-HYPNOSIS to: acquire painless Success- 
Winning habits; overcome writing inhibitions; 
breed fluency. Folio. $1.00. Guarantee. Lloyd Col- 
lins, Appalachia, Virginia. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Seven sure-fire methods in 
booklet. $1.00. D. Jameson, 23 Homewood Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 


GOT A CAMERA? WANT EXTRA MONEY? Free 
details. Results guaranteed. Warco's, Suite 14, 
2689 Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
immediately from D.C., 25c. Confidential Eleanor 
Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, IIl. 


ANXIOUS, TROUBLED, PERPLEXED, write to Dr. 
Williams, J.D., PsD., Ms.D. State problem fuily. 
Confidential reply, $2.00. 30 years a counsellor. 
P.O. Box 685, Gary, Ind. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44, Ill. 


LETTERS REMAILED in TEXAS at Ft. Worth or 
Dallas, 20c each; seven, $1.00. S&S, 1100 W. 7th 
St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 





WRITERS! Read to learn, Send 10 pocket books and 
$1.00, we'll send 10 different books—no duplica- 
tions. State preference: detective, western, reprints, 
etc. National Book Exchange, 1902 Main, Bellevue, 
Nebraska. 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Real-life characters! “‘Hand- 
book of Emotions” lists over 500 emotion-spring- 
boards—alphabetically! Just $1. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FREE sample copy of “Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,”” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 





GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED. $1.00. Bill Thomas, 
graphoanalyst, Box 72-C, Joshua Tree, Calif. 





FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free 
details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N4, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE- 
RIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 192, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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CARTOONIST 


CUESII| 





By Pat Fulford 


WirH ALL THE help cartoonists are getting 
these days—in the way of brochures, mar- 
ket letters, news sheets, “how to draw” and 
“how to gag” books—there is no excuse for 
a cartoonist not mailing out batches regu- 
larly. Add to the growing list of “official 
secretaries” to the cartoonist a new one, 
Cartoon Market Guide by Joe Albano. The 
others, all in business at least two years, are 
Cartoonists’ Market Letter, New York Car- 
toon News, Cartoon and Art News, Gag 
Lines, and the oldest, Pen and Brush News- 
letter. 

These trade papers contain market in- 
formation, a certain amount of instruction, 
gripes about editors and magazines, new 
markets and general gossip. Some carry 
considerable advertising of art supplies, and 
others have criticism courses to sell. All the 
existing publications devoted to cartoonists’ 
interests are of value to everyone in the 
trade. The name cartoonists subscribe to 
each paper that’s put out. If an item in one 
publication saves a trip to town, it’s worth 
the price of a subscription, they feel. 

New York Cartoon News is the most 
professional-looking cartoonist paper. Four- 
teen pages, legal size, well printed on good 
stock, it contains a certain amount of mar- 
ket information, mainly about the middle 
and top magazines, a lot of tips for begin- 
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ners, editorials and several pages of art 
supply advertising. Lately, its publisher, 
Don Ulsh, has been including more gossip 
and photographs of name cartoonists. For 
New York Cartoon News, now in its second 
year, rates are $4 a year, with a six months’ 
trial subscription for $2.50, The mag comes 
out around the Ist of the month, and the 
address is 123-35 82nd Rd., Kew Gardens, 
N. Y. 15, N. Y. 

Cartoonists’ Market Letter, now in its 
third year, is published by Lew Card at 
513 College Circle, La Habra, California. 
It, too, has a page of tips for the beginner, 
gripes from and about editors, cartoonists 
and gagmen, and quotes from professionals. 
This paper concentrates on the middle and 
smaller markets, often scooping some of 
them right from under the noses of New 
York cartoonists. One feature of value is a 
series of file slips with the name of the 
magazine, editor and price on one side, and 
circulation and publication date on the 
other. These slips can be cut out and filed 
separately for future reference. Cost: six 
months, $6; one year, $10; trial offer, $1. 
Now in photo offset, with the printing a bit 
small for comfortable reading, Cartoonists’ 
Market Letter has a pretty steady following. 


Pen and Brush Newsletter, 106 Perry St., 
New York 14, N. Y., is in its seventh year, 
a five-page mimeo job concentrating on 
middle and major market news, with one 
page of gossip about names. This newsletter 
comes out on the Ist and the f5th. Rates 
are $6 for six months, $11 a year, $1 trial 
offer. A market guide of about 300 maga- 
zines actively buying cartoons is included 
with subscriptions and revised twice a year. 
Pat Fulford edits. 


Cartoon Market Guide, P. O. Box 820, 
Grand Central Station, Now York 17, 
N.Y., by Joe Albano, is similar in content 
to Pen and Brush Newsletter and still too 
new for comment. It is published on the 
ist of the month, and rates are $6 for six 
months and $11 for one year. 


Gag Lines, by Joe Blaze, P.O. Box 202, 
New York 28, N. Y., is primarily for gag- 
men and makes lively reading. Its main 
aim is to get justice for the much-maligned 
gagmen and to be their official voice in 
disputes. Gag Lines unhesitatingly accuses 








by name all slow-poke cartoonists of not 
wanting to pay their gagmen. This accusa- 
tion produces the desired effect, because 
they all pay up at once or offer long ex- 
planations of “what kept me.” Gagman Al 
Spong sent Joe this poem which sums up 
the situation: 


Cartoonists who gripe me 
Right down to the core 

Are those who keep writing, 
“T’d like to see more . . .” 


And ten batches later, 

Though reporting no score, 

They still keep on writing, 

“I'd like to see more.” 
Gag Lines comes out once a month and 
costs $3 a year, 25c a copy. 

Cartoon and Art News, in its second year 
and edited by Lucian Howze, is $4 a year. 
There’s not too much market information 
here, but some, and the paper seems to con- 
centrate on beginners’ problems. It carries 
advertising of different how-to books. Ad- 
dress: 9 S. 10th St., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

None of the existing publications for 
cartoonists cover the field the way it should 
be covered because their publishers don’t 
have enough moncy back of them. Occa- 
sionally, a prospective publisher approaches 
a big magazine house for backing, but so 
far nobody has been able to convince such 
a house that there is a large enough audi- 
ence of cartoonists and gagmen and enough 
prospective advertising revenue to make 
the project worth-while. 

Meanwhile, how to judge the current 
trade magazines—do the markets in a 
paper bring at least three times the price 
of the subscription in a single year? 


Late Cartoon News 

We were authorized by leading maga- 
zines to arrange a Coronation exhibition of 
American cartoons in London, May 18 
through June 4. The following magazines 
sponsored the show: The Post, Collier’s, 
This Week, The American, Street & Smith 
Publishing Co., Compact, The American 
Legion Magazine, Dell Publishing Co. and 
Boys’ Life. The exhilition, the first of its 
kind, was held at F. W. Sears Ltd., 21-22 
Grosvenor St., London West, 1. The show 





2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon C Itants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
V toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase gous sales. Spiral- 
on illustrated. $2.00 


Cliche tions for icin and Cartoonists 

¥ $00 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
SRDS. 5 oswcnevanwannsaucecetxaperencsarventes™ $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated.......... $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 











IT’S KING SIZE! E sue packed with NEWS— 
PHOTOS INSTRUCTIONS 2 CART TOONS — SPECIAL 
ICLES — FEA ET TIPS— 


VE 
BUSINESS. oIND JUST 4.00 A Y 
Direct from the heart of the ati publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today! 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 





GAGSTERS—CARTOONISTS! 


You can find idea inspirations by the score in early copies 
of Puck, Life, and other humorous — azines of yesteryear. 
Stimulating reading and looking as 

3 sample copies $2. 0010 for $5.00 
20 for $9.00 postpaid (all different) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street Dept.W New York City 36 
We also supply back numbers of all 
magazines, all periods. 











INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 





WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls — Cheesecake — General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment 
Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


TIMELY FEATURES, INC. 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














HOW 10 DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS 


Walt Wetterberg, Hal Anderson, Les Colin, Glenn R. 
Bernhardt, Henri Arnold, Scott Taber, Carl Kohler, Jack 
Bonestell, Ray Dabbs, Irv Hagglund, Jay Work, Walt 
Munson, J. L. Williams, Bill Riley, Lloyd Baker, Mel 
Millar, Dick Smolinski, Allan K. Jensen, Morley Burteen, 
Nate Collier and Lew (who else?) Card. This is not a 
correspondence course, book or folio. It’s a collection of 
facsimile reproductions, actual size, (8x11) of a rough 
by each of these guys. On the back of each artist’s rough 
is a full-page letter telling you, in his own words and in 
his own way, his tricks, tips and working methods. Comes 
loose, mailed flat, so you may study it and then pin it up 
around your studio for future reference and inspiration. 
It’s worth at least $100, but you may have it for only 
$1 postpaid. C.O.D. orders accepted. Git with it, Bub! 


CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 
513 College Circle La Habra, California 
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WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y 








BEGINNING WRITERS! 


Earn While You Learn! 


“Talent World’’ is the only big tabloid size publication in 
existence that publishes and pays for non-protessional work 
ONLY! Poetry, Stories, Articles, Cartoons, etc. ‘Irial ¥ 
months subscription, $3.00. (Gladly retunded if first issue 
doesn’t please!) 








TOWER PRESS, Inc., P. ©. Box 591, Lynn, Mass. 





WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems om he subject) a. once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which contains much 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus full 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 


writing. Write for your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 








WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIP WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books, 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 














You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 





Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. ©. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 
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included the best and funniest gags which 
appeared in the above magazines in the 
past year, as selected personally by the 
editors. Between 250 and 300 cartoons were 
exhibited. We also looked into the English 
markets for cartoonists and will report on 
them next issue. 


The National Cartoonists Society’s an- 
nual Billy DeBeck Award for the best syn- 
dicated feature went to Hank Ketcham’s 
“Dennis the Menace”—which surprised 
no one. Seldom has a feature attained such 
national prominence in so short a time. 
Here’s a brief record of Dennis’ perform- 
ance: 120,000 copies of the book, Dennis 
the Menace, published by Henry Holt, were 
sold up to last month’s count; another 
book, entitled More Dennis the Menace, 
will be out in time for Christmas sales; a 
pocket edition of the first one is in the 
works; a cartoon movie short by UPA has 
been signed for; Post-Hall, which syndi- 
cates the feature, reports that 191 papers 
are running Dennis; a Dennis comic book 
by Standard Publications will be out soon; 
all kinds of toys and novelties have been 
contracted for; even a song, “Dennis the 
Menace,” has been sold, with Rosemary 
Clooney cutting the record for Columbia. 
And it all started when Hank Ketcham’s 
wife said to him one day, “You know, 
Hank, that child is getting to be a menace!” 


Collier's, 640 5th Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Some of the biggest news of the year 
is that Collier’s will go bi-weekly within 
the next few months. According to Publicity 
Director Al Dann, pages will be increased 
from a maximum of 74 to 78 to a mini- 
mum of 112 pages. Guaranteed circulation 
will now be 3,500,000. This change means 
more room for cartoons. Gurney Williams, 
who edits cartoons, says that sophisticated 
gags on any subject are welcome here, with 
practically no taboos except “cute kid” 
stuff. Drawing must be professional and 
gags better than average to sell him. Base 
rate, which goes considerably higher, is $60, 
with raises of $10 if more than 10 gags are 
sold in a year. 

Right after Quick’s disappearance from 
the scene, Park East, Family Shopper, Mac- 
fadden’s Climax and Impact, and Hill- 
man’s Man’s Day followed suit and folded. 
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Hillman Publishing Co., 535 5th Ave., 
New York ¥9, N. Y. A new TV magazine 
now in the works is ready to buy cartoons. 
It is still untitled but Editor Richard Heller 
says that it will be full-size, on a higher 
level than the typical TV fan magazine, 
and may start off as a monthly. No price 
for cartoons has been set. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 
which distributes material to employee 
magazines throughout the Bell Telephone 
System, pays $30 for good phone cartoons, 
buys first rights only. Address Information 
Manager Irwin Johannesen with batches. 

Todays Health, 35 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill., has a new editor in W. W. 
Bauer. Gags of all kinds are used here but 
those stressing some aspect of health get 
preference. Pay is $25, on acceptance. 

Bar-Restaurant, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Fice Mork, editor, pays $8 
for cartoons showing action in bar-restau- 
rants—food gags, liquor in moderation. 
Liquor Store and Dispenser has been 
changed to Liquor Store, with Frank Har- 
ing as editor. Pays $8 for cartoons concern- 
ing liquor stores and some drinking-at-home 
gags. Same address as Bar-Restaurant. 

TV Reporter, Toby Press, 17 East’ 45th 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., has decided 
against cartoons. Jerry Tax says this weekly 
just doesn’t have the space. But since sev- 
eral one-shot cartoon books have been com- 
ing out of this company regularly, it might 
be a good market to keep in mind. 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I'll do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 








LYRIC WRITERS 


Your song poems set to music and arranged as desired 
for voice and piano, orchestra, band, quartet or chorus. 
Antograph manuscript. 

Also lyrics for your melodies. Particulars of services and 


fees upon request. 
M. SMART 
3421 15th Avenue South St. Petersburg, Florida 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING !!! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 

uality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 40c per 
£.000 words. Poetry, Y2c per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients. Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 











WHY DOESN'T IT SELL? 


you ask. “Am I mailing it to the wrong mar- 
kets? How can I salvage—sell it?” 

To answer your problem, send me your 
manuscript now—novel, short story or non- 
fiction. I will give it an intensive, professional 
reading. Then, wherever editing is called for, 
I won’t just indicate corrections, Ill make 
them, solely to increase the salability of your 
work. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, I 
will personally market it to the right editors 
through my own agency. 

The inclusive fee for all the above services, 
reading, through agenting, is $1.00 per 1000 
words. 

So send me your manuscript and let’s sell 
that story! 


LAMBERT WILSON 


Wilson Literary Service 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 














The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.”” Address: Scribe V.V.Y. 


“7ée ROSICRUCIANS  (AMORC) 


San Jose, California, 
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MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE, Also Free copy “‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL HEIDEMAN | 


P.O. Box 146 ew Uim, Minn. 











EXPERT TYPING 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited 
PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O. Box 3289 
Washington 10, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 

25 Ox1l2 and 25 ODYQxX1QWV™ . wwe eeeeeeese $1.25 

50 No. 10 a No, UL wccecesresesece 1.25 

32 6x9 and 32 GY|x91e® ... wee seerereces 1.28 

100 512x814 noteheads and 100 634 

envelopes printed three lines ......-...+.- 1.10 

Add at postage on each of above groups. Excess will be 


refun 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 


Box 202-WD 








WRITECRAFTERS 


A literary agency endorsed by Jack 
Woodford, Rupert Hughes, Frank Scully 
and other noted authors. 

Criticism, revision and ghost writing of all 
types of literary material—short stories, 
novels, articles, radio, television and mo- 
tion picture scripts. 

SPECIAL SERVICE offered by no other 
agency. Your motion picture story ghosted 
by former editor of five movie studios. 
Send for free leaflet: "How To Write and 
Sell a Television Play." 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Suite 103 5617 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Compact and Parents’, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., are both over- 
stocked for the next two months. So is the 
Montrealer, a Canadian market. 

Sports Afield of Minneapolis has just 
been bought by the Hearst Corporation 
and may move its office to New York. Edi- 
tor Ted Kesting is still in charge. Reported 
payment for cartoons ranges from $10 to 
$25, on acceptance. 

Amazing Stories (Ziff-Davis) has raised 
rates to $15 flat. Howard Browne, who 
buys good science-fiction gags for Amazing, 
pays $30 for full-page cartoons. He also 
edits Fantastic; same rates. Address: 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., has solved its prob- 
lems and is now in the market again for 
girly gags at $10, on quick acceptance. 
Address Red Kirby with batches. 

Off Limits (Farrell Pub. Co.), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is also 
actively buying girly gags. Bill Wenzel, one 
of the best girly artists, is the editor. Pay- 
ment is $12.50, on acceptance; this figure 
may be upped. 


Personals 
(Continued from page 63) 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


MAKE $2.00 AN HOUR OR MORE operating home 
typing service. My folio tells how. Send $2.00. 
aaa Publications, 3101 Tom Green, Austin, 

exas. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn bi 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 

$10 A WEEK writing gees. linstructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


HE TOOK THE BAIT and swallowed it and gee how 
that poor fish was bit!—Walt. 


EIGHT personal questions answered $1.00. Ravell, 
410 Moss Street,, Orange, Texas. 


LETTERS REMAILED in Chicago 25c. Forwarded 
$2.50 monthly. Maxwell, 2109 Warren Blvd., Chi- 
cago 12, Ill. 








WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years ‘‘Radio Story Editor’”’ (TN), Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
1.00; omy ms, $ 3.00. 


10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $° 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Me-and-Joe Plus 


(Continued from page 30) 


characters and/or solves the problems of 
the Narrator and the Foil. Note from the 
arrows that the Narrator is not concerned 
with the Foil’s problem. But both the Nar- 
rator and Foil are concerned with the basic 
contest, conflict or problem. Also the Foil 
acts upon the Narrator whereas the Nar- 
rator does not affect the Foil. 

The Foil in my stories is usually a second 
person, a partner in my adventure, real or 
fictional. He is the person who saves my 
life, for although the reverse may have 
been true, I prefer to make myself the fall 
guy. Dale Carnegie has said that no one 
loves another’s “I” constantly reiterated. 
I let the Foil take the bows and do most 
of the problem solving involved in beating 
hell out of environment and fulfilling the 
sociological and/or psychological implica- 
tions of the plot. Sometimes I make the 
narrator omniscient. That is, he is the 
character whose store of information con- 


knowledge to help the Foil achieve the 
glory. 

For a salable example of how the dia- 
gram works, let’s consider again the forest 
fire story. Conflict between the Narrator 
and Environment is brought to a head 
thus: 

Suddenly the wind veered, coming in 
sweeping gusts from the southwest. They 
whipped the blaze so that inside the lines 
it became a roaring demon, exploding flame 
in every direction. It was no time to rest, 
for fighting a large forest fire is total war, 
brutal and destructive. 


Conflict between Foil and his problem— 
Young Ortega, the Mexican, and his com- 
panions—is illustrated thus: 


Only one thing pleased and surprised me. 
Young Ortega’s sullenness was gone, and a 
natural leadership seemed to be asserting it- 
self. Perhaps for the first time in his life 
he found other boys following him, recog- 
nizing his physical strength as something 
constructive, not having to be driven bully 


tributes to the climax, but he uses this 


fashion. When he came loping into camp 











AUTHORS! 
Your Book Gets a Better Break.... 


when Comet handles it for you! We know, as you do, that the cooper- 
ative publication of your volume is an important step. 
Here at Comet you'll get wise counseling, editing, distribution, and the 
smallest author subsidy possible. 
Please take note that Comet Press Books is able to do this entire job 
under one management and ownership. 
From editing to design through typesetting and binding, Comet is 
equipped to perform economically, swiftly and competently. Our mod- 
ern plant, 32 years in operation, assures you of multiple advantages 
in responsibility, scheduling and cost. 

> Our new, helpful booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, is 
yours for the asking. It will tell you how books are publicized, pro- 
moted and sold for profit. Simply write today to Dept. D-6, or better 
still — to save time — send your manuscript for a true and prompt 
opinion of its possibilities. All of this is yours without obligation. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS: 11! West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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BEST-SELLER GHOST-WRITING 


We appraise, sell and if necessary, rewrite your 
stories, books, poems and plays for top-paying 
publications—radio, movie and television studios. 


New writers welcomed 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 
SOOO OHOOOOHOOOOOOOEOHOOEHOEOOEEESSO 


THE CONFESSION MARKET 


BEGINNERS: Learn the confession technique and earn 
big money. Dozens of student sales in the past year are 
proof of my system. Let me show you how! Stories: 
$1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details. 

DOROTHY COLLETT 


Pasadena, California 





P. O. Box 208 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and age) technique 

needed. hows how r umor, juvenile stories, pa 

hold tips, rewrites, etc. C with 150 mar- 
01 he’ “1500 seorte of fillers if = 

order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 

this ad and $1 today to 


J. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008 Glendale, Callfornia. 














AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


@ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 











Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
"*"My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





after a fifth or sixth refill of his water can- 
nister, panting and obviously tired, I slapped 
him on the shoulder and said, “Good work, 
Ortega.” The smile that creased his soot- 
grimed face spoke volumes. 


This plot-and-counter-plot method may 
seem complicated. Actually, it isn’t. For 
me, at least, it is an ideal 3500-word for- 
mula for the male magazine, confession- 
type personal experience stories that have 
been in vogue since 1950. A story built to 
this pattern doesn’t have room for ver- 
bosity. Every word counts, every interac- 
tion has meaning. 


To summarize: (f) The Narrator pre- 
sents an exciting experience plus the factual 
background in which this uncommon situ- 
ation occurred. (2) The Narrator brings 
the reader into the story through the read- 
er’s identification with some characteriza- 
tion (Foil) or problem or conflict which 
arouses his sympathy or emotion or memo- 
ry. (3) In most cases, a personal adven- 
ture experience is not a natural story. It 
must be prepared through techniques of 
fiction, that is, by rearranging the props 
and emotions contained in the true ex- 
perience to build meaning in the reader’s 
consciousness. 


Essentially, this formula bears out Edward 
Weeks of Atlantic Monthly, who, speaking 
before a writers’ conference, once said: “In 
today’s market, fiction must be heavily 
factualized, and fact must be fictionized.” 


For a more detailed study of the use of 
the Four-Square Formula, you can analyze 
the following: 


“Muskrat Ramble,” Field and Stream, 
October, 1952. 


“Six Hours from Starvation,” Stag, 
August, 1951. 


“Monster of the Big Horns,” 
cember, 1951. . 


“J Hunted Uranium,” Pic, 
1950. 


“T Played Doctor,” Pageant, November, 
1950. 


*“S.0.S. from Bald Dome,” Pic, 
1953. 


Stag, De- 


November, 


May, 
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Milwaukee Markets FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 


dustrial subjects. Articles on administra- | required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
tion, projects and practical aids, ranging in WRITERS CIRCLE 
length from 1,500 to 2,000 words, with (Est.1918) 


30 Ch ‘ 
good photographic coverage, are considered TO ae Se eee OY 


here. How-to-make pieces, under the head- i GIVE YOUR STORY 








ing of problems and projects, are also in Brilliance—Originality—Appeal 
. . N s ri ; S ara ; 
demand. Payment is based on merit. and gives the Story the strength and ‘vitality 
™ * that attracts readers (an itors). 
The Feed Bag, a monthly published by Detailed “‘show-you-how” analysis: $5 
* Collaboration that “does it for you’’: $10 
the Editorial Service Co., Inc., 1712 W. St. “The service that Is different"’ 
. a ae a Rote : BAYARD D. YORK 
Paul Ave., is edited by Bruce W. Smith. | 294 paymoud Road winds Cates &, Guan. 











Chief aim of this mag is to assist re- 


tail merchants (not cooperatives, whole- MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


salers, or manufacturer - owned outlets) Reliable—Accurate Prompt 


who handle livestock and poultry feed, 
Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 








remedies, farm equipment, and related oup- carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 
plies in doing a better job of merchandising GOLDIE C. HYNES 
and management. The field is primarily | 825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 
feed, not grain. 
: os y Poet's Wallet-Size 
The sole type of free-lance material VERSE FORM BOOKLET 
a ss a ° sian For the poet who writes aboard street cars, busses, 
bought is the feature built around mer- - "4 odd moments anywhere. You can have 20 stan- 
a. ae » a : <A dard verse patterns (Cinquain, Sonnets, Rispetto) 
chandising activities of progressive, inde handy in your wallet. Also rules of versification, 
pendent, retail feed dealers. Such dealers meter, and marketing. Tiny printed booklet. 25 cents 
a fi in coin (no stamps). 
may sell seeds, fertilizer, equipment and THE WORKSHOP 


re ; . ; 9157 Elsmere Dr. Parma, Ohio 
other farm necessities, but their major busi- _ 


ness must be feed—ready-sacked feed the A MARKET FOR YOUR STORIES? 


retailers ouy from manufacturers or prod- Complete editing service by author and editor with 


: : national publishing house experience; collaboration with 
ucts the retailers mix, or both authors seeking publication; revision; specialists in his- 








° a ° -- torical novels. Marketing. Chicago and New York 
Articles must be built around one spec ific contacts. Present market need: general nonfiction. 
merchandising peg—an unusual advertis- CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


ing idea, a novel service rendered, an un-_ | Box 1970 Chicago 90, III. 
usual plant layout, or another distinctive 
feature. Stories on the same dealers are not MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
used twice within a 10-year period. So Assign this important work to an expert. 
query with the name of any dealer you Publishers recommend my services. 
wish to contact for a story. Editor Smith ELSIE AUGENBLICK 

“ wees wii e VAnderbilt 6-0492 
will give a report within 72 hours, with a oni tiimiaategtiaie A 
go-ahead if your idea clicks. Payment 
for pieces, based on overall merit, ranges 


from $15 to $25 per story or more. Length UNPUBLISHED WRITERS 











preferred is between 1,200 and 1,600 words. Let our staff of specialists in Short Story- 

Regarding photos, a good exterior view Novel-Television-Radio writing advise you on 

: A ra 5 Pe making your manuscripts click. $1.00 per 

of the mill or store, a closeup of the = thousand words for reading and criticism. 

or manager, and one of the merchandising | Detailed reconstruction terms on request. 
feature stressed should be mailed with your MARKET ADVICE FREE. 

query. Clear prints, not negatives, are Enclose self-addressed envolepe and postage 


. for sCri > 
wanted. Kodak prints as well as Speed | ‘O* Manuscript return. 


Graphic prints are considered. Photos for MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 
use on Feed Bag covers must be seasonal or P.O. Box 349 Rusagdit, Cantend 
agricultural themes, vertical prints in black- 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs ars mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
8 guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











and-white only. Payment is $5 to $10 per 
print accepted for cover use. Cartoons, 
based on approval of roughs, bring $5 and 
up. Roughs are judged quarterly. Next 
judging period, Sept. 1-15. 


Kalmbach Publishing Co., 1027 N. 7th 
St. (A. C. Kalmbach, president), pub- 
lishes three slick class magazines and one 
trade journal, Trains & Travel, Ships and 
the Sea, Model Railroader and Hobby 
Merchandiser. All accept stories and pho- 
tographs from free-lance contributors. 


Trains G Travel, edited by David P. 
Morgan, is packed monthly with picture 
stories and individual railroad pictures. If 
you have a genuine knowledge of the func- 
tioning of some phases of the railroading 
business, Trains G Travel could be a steady 
and lucrative market for you. Payment is 
according to merit, with a recent “rate- 
per-word” increase. Photographers special- 
izing in railroad photography also have a 
market here. Include factual material with 
photos for captions. Accepted photographs 
are paid for on publication—most articles, 
on acceptance. A typical recent issue fea- 
tured 75 photographs. Better query Editor 
Morgan prior to submission of text or 
photos. 


Ships and the Sea, a newer Kalmbach 
publication edited by Willard V. Anderson, 
a monthly, stresses fact articles, true stories 
and photographs in the marine field. Not 
much material on privately-owned craft is 
purchased. Otherwise, all types of marine 
interests are covered. Include factual ma- 
terial with photos for caption purposes. 
Manuscripts are paid for on acceptance, 
photographs, on publication. About 60 
photographs highlighted a recent issue. 
Query Editor Anderson before submitting. 
Merit and type of material determine pay- 
ment. 


Model Railroader, edited by John Page, 
is slanted to the hobbyist in the scale model 
railroad field. There is a minimum amount 
of material used covering the toy train 
aspect of this hobby. Top-drawer photo- 
graphs backed by adequate caption mate- 
rial sell regularly. Expert draftsmen will 
have a market here for drawings, providing 
the drawings reflect knowledge of railroad 
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equipment. Unsolicited material is paid 
for on publication, while established con- 
tributors are paid on acceptance. Merit 
determines the rate. Page prefers to be 
queried on articles. 

Hobby Merchandiser, a trade publica- 
tion, is distributed to operators of hobby 
and craft shops primarily, with readers who 
specialize in the model railroad, model air- 
plane, model boat, leathercraft, wood carv- 
ing or related hobby fields. Articles slanted 
to the hobby dealer—showing how to in- 
crease sales, how to design effective win- 
dow displays and describing other methods 
which will improve the shop or business— 
bring checks. Photographs indicating how 
hobby shops have actually solved their stor- 
age or selling problems are desired. Pay- 
ment is according to merit on both articles 
and photographs. Hugh Stephens edits this 
Kalmbach publication. Direct queries to 
him, c/o AMDA Services, Inc., 1027 N. 
7th St. 

Three monthly trade mags, published by 
Olsen Publishing Co., 1445 N. 5th St., are 
Ice Cream Review, Milk Dealer, and, after 
a title change, the Butter, Cheese and Milk 
Products Journal. An editorial department, 
comprised of E. K. Slater, chairman; 
Edward Thom, editor; Harry Palmiter, 
assistant editor; Julie Snowhook and 
Donald Merlin, editorial assistants, passes 
on all free-lance material for Olsen publi- 
cations. Milk Dealer is slanted to the bot- 
tled milk industry; Butter, Cheese and Milk 
Products Journal, to the butter, cheese, 
sweet cream, dry, evaporated and con- 
densed milk industry; and Ice Cream Re- 
view, of course, goes to the ice cream in- 
dustry. Outline your story idea in a query. 
There is no set rate of pay; photo payment 
is additional. 

Resorting Trade Journal, Inc., publishers 
of Resort Management, formerly at 826 N. 
Plankinton Ave., moved to 135 W. Wells 
St., published for awhile, then folded en- 
tirely. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, 540 N. Plan- 
kinton Ave., daily morning newspaper, con- 
tinues giving weekly prizes for news tips. 
Best-of-week pays $25, with minor cash 
awards. Remember the Wisconsin angle. 
Contact City Editor, BRoadway 6-3900. 








WiLL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


5 p+ very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words, Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE !5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
wobec English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


NS 0d eect SOR Sealy a Deisomkd dns hows deen 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
ee course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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The Sentinel carries a Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan “Profile” section in the Sunday 
edition; they’ve been “profiling” cities and 
towns in this 4-page feature section. Query 
the City Editor if you have a good story. 
Pix must have action and human interest 
to amplify piece. Space rates are paid. 

The Wisconsin Architect, published at 
759 N. Milwaukee St., is a monthly mag. 
Articles by registered Wisconsin architects, 
as well as drawings and photos furnished 
by these professionals, leave few free-lance 
openings. Wisconsin buildings or scenes, in 
glossy 8x10’s, occasionally make cover sales; 
same for technical architectural pieces on 
Wisconsin. Payment is on a sliding scale. 
Query here. This publication is the official 
organ of Wisconsin Architects Association. 
Leigh Hunt is editor and publisher. 

The Confectioner, a national candy 
magazine, published monthly by Gertrude 
B. Kluck, 625 N. Milwaukee St., features 
merchandising and marketing of candy and 
other confectionery products. The mag 
is interested in short articles on successful 
merchandising of candy in such outlets as 
independent supermarkets and _neighbor- 
hood food stores serviced by wholesale dis- 
tributors. Preferred are case histories—a re- 
tailer’s merchandising practices and sales 
promotions which have resulted in in- 
creased volume and profits for his candy 
department. Include photo of in-store 
candy display. Query before submitting. 
Merit payment here. 

Flour @ Feed, published monthly by 
Flour & Feed Publishing Co., 407 E. 
Michigan St., is edited by W. R. Anderson. 
Features centered around good merchan- 
dising of flour and feed, as related to poul- 
try, livestock and allied lines, are on direct 
assignment only. Merit payment. Send a 
stamped envelope with your query. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., 
published by Church Literature Founda- 
tion, has Peter Day as editor. Contents of 
this weekly is news, work and thought of 
the Episcopal Church. Editor Day says: 
“Subscribers or consistent readers of Living 
Church who know what we want are the 
only writers considered.” 

Trade Press Publishing Co., 407 E. 

(Continued on page 79) 














BOOKS 


or writers 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Dictionary of Thoughts 4) 
Encyclo) repedie of Superstitions.... 6.00 
1 


Engine a Simplitied 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property errr 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1 
Lewis 
Roget's Thesaurus. . . cane 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons" 1 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed. 6 
Western Words ae 
The Word Bank apie a 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning seen Ga 
ame to Cartooning ~ 


rier 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How To Create Gags eee 
Cartaan Concultante 
Intreduction to Cartooning ...... 4.00 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5 

Mocern Criminal Investigation . 4 
Soderman & O’Connel 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Burack nbs See 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 

J.P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
Ferris 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
bee ¢ in Article Writing.... 3.50 
eson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section hl 1.00 
Writer’s Market sats sipeiein 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
1952 Photo Markets (almanac) 2.00 
Where And How To Sell Your 


SN, SUED 05 ./awenwessiare 1 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
urack 
How » ae a Novel. . —e 
How ‘~. Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woo 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
zzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work......... . 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
Screen Playwriting for Theatre 


and Television pesaeweies 3.50 
Lewis Herman 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 
Analysis of the Short Short...... 1.00 


i 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 — sag & Abused. ....... 1.25 

Plow. That ene 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 
Complete Rh Dictionary... 2.50 
ale Wout 


First ot ry of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 

Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

a = Selling Greeting 


a * eee .00 

Wong — y eee 2.00 
Richard Armour 

Writing Your Poem............ 2.75 
Rillman 

RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Radio & ——— Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 

Television Writing.............. 3.50 
Robert S. ral 

Writing for Television........... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 


MAY-JUNE SPECIALS ONLY 


* Webster’s Indexed Dictionary (regu- 
larly $1.50 
TS Ree aera 50c 


* Underworld Lingo Dictionary by 
Goldin enparid $5.00) 
Saas, «jj... .s- Ppa . .$3.00 


* Writer’s Anthology by Haines (regu- 
larly $2.25) 
ESE apn ig ae Pe ae $1.00 


* Let’s Write About You by Charles 
Carson (regularly $2.00) 
RRR ES IEE: . $1.00 


*Your order must be in the mail be- 
fore June 30, 1953, to receive these 
special prices. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 
Narrative Technique............ 
Thomas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing 3.50 
Mowery 


i ES oie an. iscueedc 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 

Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Elwood 

Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Udareal Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
Campbell 


Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 
Your Key } Successful Writing. . 3.00 


Lajos Egri 
OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Anatomy of Inspiration ......... 2.50 
Harding 


Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 


Creative A ach to Writing... 3.00 
Roger Garrison 
Faith tor Tough Times Salas. eee 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
— Birth of Language.... 3.75 


Wilson 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
po Sree 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
My I. Reid 
Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook. . c<ss0 Re 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
offman 


Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 

eS err 2.75 
Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. I am entitled to return 
books for full cash refund within ten days if dissatisfied. 














AWARDS AnD 


Literary 


Name and 
Sponsor 








Conditions 





n and Simon Guapraheien 
Memorial Foundation, 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 17. 


Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trus 


Cone a Fellowshi 





t 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 


rust, 

49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City 16 
George Washington Carver 

Memorial Award 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. 

Anisfield Wolf Award 

turday Review, 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York City 19. 


Maclean’s Novel Award 
Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 











Opportunities to fi urther work for scholars and 
artists of high ability regardless of sex, race, color 
or marital status. 


To creative writers, who need financial assistance 
to complete projected books in fields of fiction, 
poetry, biography, history, essay, journalism, pop- 
ularization and interpretation of cultural trends. 





Fiction, non-fiction or poetry which illuminates 
the Negro’s place in American life. 


Books in the technical and creative fields on racial 
relations. 





Open to all Canadian writers, both amateur and 

rofessional, Non-Canadians eligible only if novel 
nas strong Canadian theme. Awarded for good 
creative fiction—literary merit to be chief cri- 
terion. Award-winning novies will be published in 
excerpt form in Maclean’s and all further rights 
will revert to author. 





New Poetry Series 

Allan Swallow, Publisher, 
2679 South York Street, 
Denver 10, Colorado. 





Abram Leon Sachar Award 
B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, 

165 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Mss. must constitute the first book publication of 
poetry by author and of such length that it can be 
published in 48 pages or less. No restrictions on 
subject or form. 


For a significant unpublished, creative work ol 
Jewish content. Entries must be in English and 
may manuscripts, galley proofs or page proofs 
of projected book-length publications. May be 
submitted by authors, publishers or literary agents. 
Name of author oe not appear on manuscript 
but should be submitted separately in sealed en- 
velope. Manuscript and envelope should carry an 
identifying pseudonym. Manuscripts bought for 
publication or under contract are eligible providing 
publication date is after November 1. Establishe 

in honor of Dr. Abram Leon Sachar, President of 


| Brandeis University and Chairman of B’nai B’rith 


Charles W. Follett Award 
Wilcox & Follett Co. 
1255 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Charles Austin Beard 

Memorial Prize. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. 





Hillel Foundations. 


For a worthy contribution to children’s literature. 
Must be unpublished. Award includes publication. 








This prize, intended to honor a great American, 
comprising $500 in cash and a contract for volume 
publication on terms set forth in the entry blank, 
will be offered in even years for a work in Political 
Science and in odd years for a work in American 
History. Any citizen of the U. S. not over 40 
years of age at the time of the closing date for 
entries will be eligible. Manuscripts must deal with 
those subjects, and in a suitable manner, likely to 
appeal to the educated and mature American lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral dis- 
sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 
with a necessarily limited appeal are not eligible. 





| Manuscripts should be between 50,000 and 150,000 
| words, i i 


ther things being equal, scripts of ap- 
roximately 100,000 words will be favored. Write 
or instructions and entry blank. 





Playwriting Contest 

Cleveland Mental Health Ass’n 
1001 Huron Road 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 





Second Biennial Fiction 
Award. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish 


ing Co. 
208 Jefferson Avenue, 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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To dramatize the need to fight mental illness is 
the purpose of this contest. For best original 
play focussing on mental illness, about 25 min- 
utes acting time in length. Ploys will be used 
for non-commercial, non-royalty productions, 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 
Normally stipend not to 
exceed $2.50. 
Funds granted in accordance 
with length of time necessary 
to finish work. 
No more than $2,500 to any 
applicant in any one year. 








No fixed closing date. Submit 
any time. 


$2,500 ($1,500 outright, $1,000 

as advance against royalties). 
Open indefinitely and awards 
will be made whenever judges 
like one. 


$2,000 for one or more books. _ 








Annually. 
Up to three $5,000 awards 
each year. 


Submit novels at any time— 
will be considered immediately. 


Publication as part of New Po- 
etry Series with ae con- 
tract. One or two selected 
annually. 


____ Submit at any time. = va 
$500 and an agreement to copes. 
ate in its publication as a Hille 
Library Edition volume. 





June 15 (All maauscripts sub- 
mitted after June 15 will be 
considered for following year’s 
award. ) 


$3,000.00 and a gold medal. 
July 1, 1953 


$500. 


July 31, Every year. 


100, first prize 
75, second prize 
5, third prize 
10, honorable mention 
September 1. 





Purpose is to promote the art of fiction writing 
which depicts the Christian faith as it may be 
dramatized in human life. Stories may be set in 
any period or locale, and may concern any area of 
life. Entries must demonstrate craftsmanship and 
imaginativeness in both style and plot, and must 
portray a Christianity that is both convincing and 
realistic. 





$5,000 ($2,500 outright, $2,500 as 
advance against royalties). 


September 1. 
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CONTESTS 





Name and 
Sponsor 


Conditions 





Juvenile Book Contest 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, 
16 and Dodd, 
” Fourth Ave., 
New York City 16, 


For an unpublished story for boys ‘‘which will 
combine distinctive literary merit with the finest 
American tradtions.”’ Re oy should appeal to 
boys between 12 and 1 6. The characters need not 
be Boy Scouts (Boys’ Life is published by the Boy 
Scouts of laminas. Any American or Canadian 
writer is eligible to enter. For full details, write 
to either sponsor. 





Swallow Poetry Book Award 
lan Swallow, Publisher, 
2679 South York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Arkansas State Poetry Day 
Contest 
Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, 
Founder of Arkansas Poetry 
Day, Villa Rosa, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





Annually awarded for ‘“‘best book of poems, of any 
length and without restriction upon form or sub- 
ject.” Of the amount awarded, $50 i is an advance 
against royalties. 

For the best Co eye eee oem by any poet livin 

in the U. S. Poems should not exceed 20 lines an 

may be on any subject, any form. Entries should 
be submitted anonymously, in triplicate, and ac- 
companied by a separate, sealed envelope contain- 
ing name and address of author, with title of 
poem on the outside. No entries will be returned. 








Annual Playwrights’ 
Competition 
e Norton Gallery Players, 
The Palm Beaches, Pia 


0 n to all playwrights for evening length lay 

aving the most outstanding qualities.” he 
Norton Gallery Players will hold first production 
rights to the award winning play which they in- 
tend to produce during their 1953-54 theatrical 
season. anuscripts should be accompanied by 
information sheet and photo of playwright—to be 
oa any in reference to the award winning play- 
wright. 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 
$2,000. 





September 15. 


$250 and book publication. — 
September 15. 


September 30. 


$200 and production of play. 


September 30. 





Galaxy-Simon & Schuster 
Contest, 
421 Hudson Street, 
New York City 14. 


For science-fiction novels from 60,000 to 75,000 
words. Contest is designed to attract bright new 
talent. In addition to minimum guarantee, prize 
includes serialization in Galaxy, an option on TV 
rights, hardbound publication and an assured 
paperbound reprint. There will be only one win- 
ner, but runners-up will still be eligible for serial- 
— in Galaxy, hardbound publication, and a 
peed chance for ‘paperbound reprint. Sponsored 
y Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine in cooperation 
with Simon & Schuster. 





y Contest 


Short Sto 
The St. Louis Writers’ Guild, 


Kirkwood 22, 


Open to residents of the metropolitan area of St. 
Louis. Winning stories will be read and com- 
mented on at an open meeting of the Guild. 


6,500 (minimum guarantee). 


October 15, 


$3. .00 first pi prize = 
15. second prize 
$10.00 third prize 


October 15. 





Short. sani ye 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery 


5 OTecrcton <a 
New York 22, N. Y 


For best or iginal detective or crime short ores 
not exceedin words that show ‘“‘quality of 
writing and Ladies of plot.”” Open to everyone. 
All prizes cover first publication rights in the 
domestic and foreign editions of Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. Book-anthology rights also 
reserved for an additional payment to author if 
exercised. Stories, other than prize winners may 
be purchased under same terms. 


$2,000 first prize. 

Six second prizes of $500 each. 
Five prince of $400 each. ; 
Special $500 prize for best ‘“‘first’ 
story by a new writer. 


October 20. 





Elsevier Award 
The Elsevier Press, 
402 Lovett Bivd., 
Houston, Texas 


For the best novel written by a Southwesterner. 
Limited to legal residents of the Southwest— 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Only complete novels will be 
considered, not collections of short stories or 
unrelated sketches. 


$1,000 plus royalties. 


December 31. 








Spore Boss Annual Awards 
es & Co., 
oo See Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


Purpose is to encourage i writing of books about 
sports. ne award will be for the best sports 
novel; the other for the best general work of non- 
fiction dealing with sports or sport personalities. 
Complete manuscripts (minimum 50, words ) 
must be submitted and Barnes reserves the right 
to publish any book submitted, even if it does not 
win the award, on terms to arranged. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by an entry form. 





Houghton — iin Litewery 
Fellowship A' 
Ton nan Miflin Co., 
2 Park S 
Boston 





award. 


For projects in either fiction or non-fiction. A 
finished manuscript, as well as a work in progress 
will be eligible for an award. Candidates should 
submit, penn with an application blank, the 
following : At least 50 pages of the actual project 
with an —— description of its theme and in- 
tention; exa - of past work, either published 
or unpublishe ; a brief biography ; photograph of 
applicant (if available). Applications = be filed 
and material submitted at time during the 
year. All manuscripts cubantsees will be considered 
for publication whether or not they receive an 





Two awards of $2,500 each ($1, 000 
outright, $1,500 as advance against 
royalties). 


December 31. Every year. 





$2,400 ($1,200 outright, $1,200 as 
advance against royalties). 


December 31. Every year. 
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AWARDS AND CONTESTS-continued 





Name and 
Sponsor 


| Conditions 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





Lippincott/Seventeen 
Prize * vel Contest 
. Lippincott Company, 
‘ast “Washington Square, 
Philadeiohin 5, Pa. 


T he a Prize Novel Contest 
= er & Brothers, 
t 33rd Street 
+ the York 16, N. Y. 


For a maturely conceived novel, between 45,000 
and 70,000 words, for young people. “The aim of 
| the contest is to encourage the writing of novels 
| of high quality for adolescents, with modern set- 
| tings, which honestly and thoughtfully depict the 
| growing-up experiences and the problems of today’s 
teen-agers.”’ 
Of the total prize, $1,250 is paid by J, B. Lippin- 
cott as a cash advance against royalties for book 
| $1,250 to be paid by Seventeen 
All manuscripts received will 


| and allied rights; 
for first serial rights. 
| be considered for Seek and magazine publication. 


| 
For full-length unpublished novels, | 60,000 to 150,- 
| 000 words, submitted and accepted by Harper’s for 





| publication. $8,000 of the prize award to be paid 
six months after publication as a minimum guar- 

| antee of royalties. Statement must accompany 
manuscript indicating that it is submitted for entry 

in the contest and th 

in book form. 





at it has not been published 


$3,500. 


February 28, 1954. 





$10,000. ; 





June 1, 1954. 





Commercial 


Crosley Plan-Your-Kitchen 
Contest 


. O. Box 30, 
New York 17, N. Y 





| For floor plans showing how you would design, 








within the needs of your family and home, a 
Crosley kitchen. Submit facts about your family 
and home and list all the Crosley products in 





your plan. One entry per contestant. Entry 

blanks can be obtained at Crosley dealers. 
Kelvinator For completing, in 25 ‘words or less: “‘I like the 
P. O. Box 400, Kelvinator jae the oy you choose) be- 
New York 46, N. Y. cause . . .” Entry blank must be obtained from 


a Kelvinator dealer. 


First 100 winners will receive all 
irosley_ products listed in 
plan, plus $500 for installa- 
tion. 

Next 100 may select a Cros- 
ley Shelvadore refrigerator, 
freezer, electric range or auto- 

matic dishwasher. 
August 31 





Four $1,000 awards, 20 Kelvinator 
appliances, 80 awards of $25, 
and 800 of $5 each. 

Last bi-weekly contest closes 
July 3. 





People Are Funny 
Milky Way, 
Box 224, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Contest Editors 
Rollohome Corp., 
Marshfield, Wis. 


For letters of 50 words or less telling ‘“‘The Fun- 
niest Thing That Ever Happened To Me.” En- 
close two Milky Way or Forever Yours candy 
bar wrappers with each entry. Originality, humor 
and interesting situation sought. 


$1,000 first prize. 10 awards of 
$ each. Awarded weekly 
and weekly contests close wit 
a Saturday postmark. Final 
closing date to be announced 
on the program. 





For writing a letter up to 500 words on “Why 
We Choose To , Live fa A Mobile Home Dur- 
ing Retirement.’’ Only open to couples who plan 
to retire within the next two years. Give your 
occupation and enclose photo with entry. 





Rusco 10,000,000th 
Window Contest 

P. O. Box 5253, 
Chicago 77, Il. 


Seiberling Tires 
dress given on official en- 
try blank available at your 
Seiberling dealer.) 


Married persons or home owners in the U.S. 
and Canada may compete by completing in 60 
additional words or less: ‘‘I like Rusco Combi- 
nation Windows because . . .’’ Use entry blank 
or plain paper. 





In 25 words or less tell which feature of the 
Seiberling safety tire you like best and why. Wife 
or husband must own a car to enter and must 
not be engaged in the tire business. 


First Prize: 25-foot Rollohome 
trailer and _all-expense trip to 
Atlantic City during national 
Mobile Homes Show, plus 

200 cash and six months free 
as at any Mobile Home 
ark. Secon Prize: $500 
certificate on a _Rollohome 
and $250 cash. Third Prize: 
$400 certificate and $250 cash; 
two awards of $250 each; five 
awards of $100 each; five of 
$50 each; and five of $25 

each. 
September 10 


1953 Ford, 
Plymouth 4-door 


Your choice of a 
Chevrolet or 
sedan. 

70 awards of $500 each. 





uly 31 

A free trip to o Paris for two for 

two weeks via Trans-World Air- 

lines (or $2,500 cash) ; second prize 

of $1,000; third prize of $500 and 
seven awards of $100 each. 

July : 3 





Serval Zippers 
Pe oy! “ Sega 
East 5 
New You oe N.Y 





For completing in 50 words or less: “‘I sew to 
save because . . .”? Statements should be simple, 
sincere and human. Entry blanks available where 
Serval Zippers sold. Include with entry name of 
store where entry blank obtained. 








i: trip to Bermuda and F.O.A. 
tee gueegs 3 plus a supply of 
ood, a Vigorelli sewing ma- 
chine, ‘a Welbilt range and ¢ 
Mesure massage unit. 

September 15 





Space does not permit complete coverage of each contest. 


for detailed rules and entry blank. 
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Writers interested in a particular contest should write the sponsor 
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(Continued from page 74) 

Michigan St., publishers of Ford Field, 
Brushware, and Sanitary Maintenance, is 
headed by veteran trade-paper editor, A. 
W. Drill. Says Editor Drill: “Over a long 
period of time, we have found that the 
average free lancer submitting to Trade 
Press does not know how to write business 
paper pieces for businessmen. Out of any 
average 200 submissions, two are accepted. 
Usable material comes from veteran trade 
writers, newspapermen or businessmen actu- 
ally engaged in work in fields we cover.” 

Wisconsin Beverage Journal, published 
monthly by Zien Enterprises, Inc., 606 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., is mostly staff written. It 
covers hard and some soft-beverage retail- 
ers, taverns and niteries in Wisconsin. 

Goin’ Places in Milwaukee is published 
by Herzog Publishing Co., 2101 W. Lisbon 
Ave., with Richard E. Herzog as editor. A 
weekly news mag covering wining, dining, 
sports events, etc., it serves as a directory 
of current entertainment and as a publicity 
outlet for acts, shows, bands. 

Film Arts Corp., 1032 N. 6th St., pro- 
ducers of commercial motion pictures and 
TV, buy free lance. Initial submissions are 
on a speculation basis. If you have a fresh 
product or service selling idea and a Film 
Arts client likes it, you can collect. Local, 
established TV and commercial film writers 
have garnered $250 to $1000 for their 
scripts here. Query first. 





Pro’s Plight 


Situation fresh, 

Not from a rut. 
Characters real 
And clearly cut. 
Plot well-timed, 
Unwinds like a reel. 
Mood steeped full 
Of reader appeal. 
Editor’s thanks 

For such precision 
Conveyed by his note 
Requesting revision. 


Phyllis Speshock 





LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dol 
THE MAPLES GREENWOOD.” ‘INDIANA 





WEST COAST TYPIST 


Experienced Professional. 
Short Stories, Books, Articles 
75¢ per thousand 
Inquiries Answered Promptly 


GWENETH LACY 
3436 Bay Road, EMerson 8-4783, Redwood City, California 





I'VE MADE 48 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1.00 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 
thereafter. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermillion Danville, Illinois 














) 









A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing baw oe Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
“— ed, music printed. 


ONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bldg. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Sus. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


RECORD BOOK 
For Free Lance Writers 


Designed to save you money, by keep- 
ing record of income, and expense for 
the year. 2 of this 7” by 8” book is 
used as a record of manuscripts out, 
and to whom sent. 


a a 









~_w~wwevwevevwewS 
tial 


Boston, Mass. 





230 E. Ninth St. 





Send check, or money order for $1.00 


AARON AGENCY 
Box 812 — Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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MID-WESTERN WRITERS 


Send your work to a midwestern critic for 
ED — a REVISING 
Rates 65c per 1 words; 40c over 5000. Verse (14 
lines), 35¢ each. No minimum. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
M. A. KINGMAN 


P. ©. Box 251 Kansas City, Kansas 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your own manuscripts! Let an expert do it 
for you! Bond paper, minor corrections, free carbon, 
free extra first and last pages on mss. of 10,000 words 
Or more. Mailed flat. Prompt service. wenty-five 
cents per typewritten page. One dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO egy ou capone ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECAUSE OF THIS SERVICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60¢ PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 


7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 

Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How to Write Music.’ No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 











FREE OFFER 


© “Send me the two first pages of 
any story or book you've tried 
to sell. I’ll Blue-pencil them free 


to show you how I’ve been able to & 


help others sell first time out.’’ 
(Look up my published works in 
the new ‘‘Who Knows—and What’”’ 
authors’ edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 


in America.’’) Act Now—Today! 


_ane Allison of Reseda, Calif., 
ust sold ‘SOLO’ to 
MAL E for $125. Thanks, Dave!’ 


: **Formula for West- 


Save SOc, Order from: 


DAVIS LOTT, Editorial Consultant 


CLOVER HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Box 1107 
Santa Monica, California 


I Hated This Story 
(Continued from page 27) 


‘And you’d quit now? Finish the story. 
Even if it isn’t good, you'll feel better.” 

She was right, of course. So the torture 
began again. By now every word of every 
sentence I wrote had to be wrenched pain- 
fully from my innards. I had to write more 
slowly than I’d ever written before, delib- 
erately maneuvering the cumbersome plot 
—hating it and hating myself. 


When the story was finished, I was very 
dissatisfied with several parts. “What does 
it matter?” I grumbled. “Nothing can save 
this turkey. My agent will shoot it back by 
return mail.” But somehow the new atti- 
tude I’d assumed by forcing myself to com- 
plete the job prodded me into going over 
the manuscript. 


I wrote two more drafts, cutting, chang- 
ing, polishing. When I finished the final 
typing, I was exhausted emotionally as well 
as physically. The story would never sell, 
I thought sadly as I put it in the mail, but 
I felt a certain satisfaction in having fol- 
lowed through. 


The serial sold almost at once to Exten- 
sion Magazine for $600. But that isn’t all! 
Last year “Plan for Escape” was produced 
on the Studio One television program. This 
year it paid off once more when it was 
bought for radio’s coast-to-coast Playhouse 
On Broadway. Better yet, there is now a 
chance of a sale to motion pictures. And 
that was the story I hated—the story that 
was nine-tenths perspiration. 








TYPING SERVICE 
NEAT—ACCURATE—PROMPT 


Manuscripts, Poems, etc. 
Good quality Bond, one free carbon. All work proof read 
and mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 40c over 10,000 words; 
Poetry ic per line. WRITE TO: 
ANNA J. DAVIS 


Route No. 1 Cedaredge, Colorado 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical com- 
ments on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“It's AMAZING WHAT SPARE [os mw 

oy. | TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
7 
«we | CAN DO FOR A MAN! 
e 

very 
ain- 
ore “Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
lib what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
1D- 

made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
slot to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I —— oe 

learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- The Human Imaze ? Baseball 
1 i j i i ne Winter in Boston, riting 
ery zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I weme Sitten Tile Loan Gaackek 
oes in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable! Heroes of Baseball, and many 
we —R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* short stories. R 
by JANET WELT, formerly on 
' ti Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- —_. © | a Journal ag ba 
a zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS and Fawcett Publications. 
m- ae : . ° 
8 make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute BETH WALKER, author: 
) is the only home study course in writing which is completely Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; ; 

owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. — ecriptes wane; jevents 

a 

iz- 

*.e e . E 
al Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others on nae The Proseas; 4 Feet 
I] to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with note to, Folly :, stories in Col- 

. . . ter 5, oman s - 

ll editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, panion, etc. And other Suc- 

. . thorough, and up-to-date training. cessful Writers and Editors. 
1 - OUR STUDENTS SAY* HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 
The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
I sold the Saturday Evening Post to write the way iemaus vation did — by writing 
2- e another piece.” continually under the patient direction of a pro- 

- fessional writer or editor. 
I! “. . . Esquire has accepted my story, You Ro oy at came, te s im, pug lesson 
itici ad you submit is critici and correcte a success- 
d one I sent you for Cras: » ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
; “I sold another story, my sixth . rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
IS or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
Ss ae reporting the sale of aren story, under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
4 submitted as an asignment last July. The whatever you seem best fitted to do. 
n in your criti- 

: SS ae  s TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE! 
The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
| “oa. my first sale, after I had completed ped Test which enables you to find out for yourself 
t only four lessons.’ ou have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
LETELY SELF-CO! ECTING. Answers are sent 


I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, = a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
Si on a characterization I did for the where you stand without nt or un- 
course.’ wanted flattery. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to JOk TN HE We Inquiries also receive 
the BEST E WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited Hk 4 from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW 


"MAIL THIS COUPON rooay"""" 


*(Letters on file) 
THE MAGZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 86-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send, without obligation, your current 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE: Swale: 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. I teehee eee ee - Zone..... oe... ne 
rT a 
Rockefeller Center 





“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third 

through the course. 99 




















HOW MANY HOURS ARE YOU 
FROM MANHATTAN BEACH ? * 








MANHATTAN 
BEACH 


* Figures given indicate 
cpproximoate fiying time 








OUR LETTER or manuscript, airmailed from most points 
in the U.S., reaches me in 24 hours. It requires the same 
time for delivery of a piece of first class mail ten miles 

away. Writers living in an eastern State no longer need say, “I’d 
send my manuscript to Carson if he weren’t way out there in 





California.” 


All you have to do is stick an airmail stamp on your letter 
or manuscript and it will find its way to Manhattan Beach in a few 
hours. After the manuscript reaches me, you will receive a prompt 
acknowledgment of its arrival, and in a few days a detailed report 
will be in your hands. 


My service consists of manuscript revision, editing or correc- 
tive analysis, depending on the special need. Write today for my 
free folder entitled “Literary Help”, which explains my assistance 
in detail. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











